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LOOKING DOWN 


LOOKING UP 


VISITORS , TO THE EIFFEL TOWER, PARIS 


IraLy AND THE TripLe ALLIANCE.—The article on 
this subject in the Contemporary Review is certainly 
clever and readable, but few persons who give serious 
attention to foreign politics will be of opinion that the 
writer deals in a fair and comprehensive spirit with the 
action of Italy. He omits from consideration some of the 
most important elements of the question he undertakes to 
settle. His view seems to be that in concluding an alliance 
with Germany and Austria Italian statesmen cared nothing 
for the real interests of their country, but desired only to do 
something that would attract attention, and cause themselves 
to be talked about. If that were a true account of the 
matter, they would deserve all the reproaches with which he 
seeks to overwhelm them. But Signor Crispi and his co!- 
leagues look at the matter from a very different point of 
view. To them the dominant facts of the situation are that 
there are unsolved problems of vast significance, which may 
at any time lead to war between Germany and Austria on the 
one hand, and France and Russia on the other, and that Italy 
might be vitally affected by the consequences of the struggle. 
Suppose that in such a war Germany and Austria were beaten 
—and no one can pretend to think that this result is impos- 
sible—would Italy be in as secure a position as that which 
she now occupies? She would be absolutely at the mercy of 
France, which would then be the dominant Power in Western 
Europe ; and Italians feel very far from sure that the French 
would display towards them either generosity or justice. 
Every priest in France holds that the temporal authority of 
the Papacy ought to be restored, and who shall say that the 
French Government, whether Republican, Royalist, or 
Imperialist, might not find it convenient, if Germany no 
longer stood in the way, to take the clerical side in this con- 
troversy? As long as the first place on the Continent 
belongs to Germany, Italy is safe; but Italy does not 
believe that she would be safe if the political centre of 
gravity were shifted from Berlin to Paris. That may not, 
perhaps, be a sufficient reason for Italian foreign policy ; but 
it is at any rate a serious reason, and ought to be taken into 
account. If “Outidanos” had given it the weight which 
properly attaches to it, he would have spoken rather less 
dogmatically about the shortcomings of the statesmen whom 
he so sharply criticises. 


AMERICA AGAINST THE OLD Worip.——This may be’ 
regarded as rather a harsh way of describing the International 
American Congress which has just assembled at Washington ; 
but it can scarcely be denied that this noteworthy gathering 
isa practical consequence of the celebrated Monroe doctrine, 
which has for years past been one of the most important 
items of the creed of United States’ citizens. Its potency 
has been recently manifested by the hostility shown to the 
Panama Canal enterprise of M. de Lesseps, and that hostility 
would have been far more strongly shown if the scheme ofthe 
great French engineer had proved to be a success instead of 
a disastrous failure. But of course the Congress has more 
practical aims in view than the mere promulgation of a 
popular doctrine. Those who during the last few years have 
studied the leading American newspapers must have noticed 
the greatly increased interest which is taken in the States of 
Central and Southern America—that is to say, of the States 
lying between the Mexican frontier and Cape Horn. The citi- 
zens of the United States feel that they have a very small share 
of the trade of those communities, and they desire to have a 
great deal more. They wish to oust the European countries 
from their practical monopoly. In Mexico this has already 
been to some extent accomplished. The old days of violent 
annexation are over, probably never to return; but the 
Mexican Republic has been peacefully invaded, its territories 
have been pierced by railways constructed with American 
capital, and it has, consequently, virtually become, for many 
purposes, an outlying section of the United States. It is now 
proposed to apply the same processes to the far more 
important States of South America. Against this desire for 
closer commercial intercourse there are, however, interposed 
some formidable obstacles. Hitherto, the South Americans 
have been accustomed to get from Europe everything which 
they want, and which cannot be produced within their own 
boundaries ; nor is it an easy task to divert trade from well- 
accustomed channels. The South Americans will naturally 
say to their energetic neighbours in the North, “If you 
wish us to buy your goods in preference to those from 
Europe, you must admit our produce, especially our wool, 
free to your markets.” Should the Americans resolve to 
yield this point, the decision will have far-reaching conse- 
quences, for America under Free Trade wolld become a far 
more formidable competitor in the markets of ‘the world 
generally than she is at present. . 


CorTron AND “ CORNERERS.”——There is joy—we hope, not 
premature—at the collapse of the great cotton gambie. Once 
more proof is afforded that a stern Nemesis dogs the foot- 
steps of the “cornerer” and his hybrid tribe. Many a time 
has it appeared to the outside world that splendid success, 
“beyond the dreams of avarice,” only waited to be reaped. 
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And then, just at the last moment, the unexpected ea 
happen, and down by the run came the whole edifice 6 
speculation.. Although the modus operandi has many varla- 
tions, the central aim is always the same—to secure control 
over some commodity, the supply. of which can be approx!- 
mately calculated, and, having done so, to advance the price 
against the consumer. In the case of the Liverpool cotton 
gamble, the operating ring intervened between the pro- 
ducers in America and the manufacturers in England, 
leaving the latter to square matters, if they could, with their 
customers. If they succeeded, the consumer would have 
to bear the loss in higher prices for cotton goods ; if they 
failed to come to terms, they would either have to close 
their mills or to produce at aloss. It cannot be gainsaid 
that, as commercial business is carried on nowadays, this 
sort of work is quite legitimate. It is merely a pronounced 
development of that speculation which forms the basis of all 
trade. Quite so, and yet it has special dangers of its own 
for the whole community. The English working-classes 
will not for ever submit to be thown out of work, not by 
unavoidable circumstances, but through the tricks of the 
cornerer. Why should not the great cotton lords of Lanca- 
shire combine fo supply their requirements at first-hand 
from the various cotton-producing countries? If speculators 
can buy up crops who!esale on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and so forestall the market, there cannot be anything to 
prevent manufacturers from taking a leaf out of their 
book—and that would finish the gambling middleman once 


for all. 
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Tue Cuurcu Concress.—No one, of course, expects 
the proceedings of a Church Congress to be followed by any 
very striking immediate results. But that these assemblies 
are of real service to the Church there can be no doubt. 
They bring together men belonging to many different 
schools of thought ; and it has often been found by experi- 
ence that friendly intercourse at such gatherings tends more 
than anything else to help those who cannot in all things 
think alike to work together in peace and charity. One 
remarkable characteristic of the Congress is that it becomes 
every year more and more practical. People sometimes 
complain that the clergy are not in touch with “ the masses,” 
and it is true that the temptation of preachers is to deal with 
questions which are too abstract to be of ‘much interest to 
ordinary men and women. But it is evident that the spirit 
of the age is beginning to influence powerfully the leading 
minds among the clergy. At no previous period have so 


many persons been interested in the problems relating to the © 


poverty and misery of vast masses of the population. Their 
interest in the subject does not always—or, perhaps, often— 
lead them to talk about it wisely ; but there can be no doubt 
as to the fact that a genuine desire for the improvement of 
our social conditions is felt by an immense number of people 
who at one time troubled themselves very little about the 
matter. That this movement has awakened cordial sympathy 
in the Church is proved by the earnestness with which social 
questions are being discussed at the Congress. The housing 
of the poor, their difficulties, their temptations, their amuse- 
ments, are all receiving the attention they deserve; and 
many a clergyman, we may hope, will go back to his work 
feeling that he has received afresh stimulus for the discharge 
of what is by far the most important part of his duty. Ifthe 
Congr:ss should produce such an effect as this, those who 
have had the trouble of organising it will be justified in 
feeling that they are well rewarded for their labour. 


Some LEssons OF THE RECENT STRIKE.——Owing in a 


great measure to the sympathetic attitude assumed by the ~ 


outside public, the strikers scored a victory in the late 
struggle. Their success was certain to breed imitation else- 
where, and it is to be hoped that the Rotterdam dispute will 
be brought to a close in an equally amicable fashion. But 
the public must bear clearly in mind that if they go on 
encouraging these manifestations, instead of leaving such 
questions to the old inexorable laws (now quite out of 
fashion) of supply and demand, they must be prepared to pay 
higher prices for everything they consume, and in that case, as 
everybody is a consumer, it is doubtful whether anybody would 
be better off than he now is. Many persons, for example, believe 
that tram-car, omnibus, and railway servants are overworked 
and underpaid, and that they ought to get the same wages 
which they now get for a much shorter day of labour. Amen! 
say we; but who is to pay the additional expense caused by 
such an arrangement? Surely not the companies which 
employ these men. They are not charitable agencies, but 
commiercial concerns endeavouring to earn a dividend for 
their shareholders’ money. The only legitimate way, there- 
fore, to effect such a reform would be to increase the fares, 
and if this did not cause an outcry, especially from those 
persons who delight in generosity when the burden fulls on 
others, we should be surprised. Turning to another branch 
of the subject, we fully agree with a correspondent that if 
the Australian Trades Unionists, instead of employing their 
contributions for the purpose of prolonging the strike, had 
spent the money in emigrating a lot of these unlucky 
“Dockers ” to Kangaroo Land, they would have acted with 
more sense and more humanity. The casual dockers, who 
began the strike, are now. literally left out in the cold, and 
they will have less opportunity this winter of such chance- 
employment than they ever had before. 


‘market for “black ivory,” while the “ interests of hy 


“marckian conception did not exactly tally with that 
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RalsiInG THE ANGLO-GERMAN Brocxkape, —_ 
accomplishing nothing, or next to nothing, the Pas 
German blockade of the Zanzibar coast has ane to Nglo. 
Did any one ever expect it todo great things i end, 
ushered in, no doubt, with an abundance of Blah er was 
talk about cutting off the Arab slave-dealers from fel a 
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Salisbury. The great Chancellor had, at the el 
» ne 


German East A‘rican Company on his hands, and he though 
it might possibly be within the scope of the undertakin a 
give that struggling enterprise a bit of a lift. But e : 
Salisbury preferred to stick by the letter of the contract ta 
politely declined to sanction British co-operation in any lied 
operations. Then Prince Bismarck, finding East African 
adventure a worrying and exacting business, washed his 
hands of the whole affair, snubbed those whom he had pre. 
viously caressed, and once more concentrated his regards on 
that precious entity, the Pomeranian soldier. And go ths 
partnership “in the interests of humanity” is at an eng 
without loss or gain either to the partners, or to the swatla 
at large. The slave-trade will never be suppressed by such 
instrumentality. If the whole coast could be effectually 
blockaded, that might in time check the horrible traffic 
But there is good reason to believe that cargoes of black 
ivory are shipped even within a few miles of Suakin, while 
there are multitudes of creeks adapted for the purpose the 
whole way down to Zanzibar. The only way of stopping 
the trade is to strike at its fountain head in the interior, and 
perhaps Mr. Stanley, who should reach Mombasa this 
month, will be able to give us an inkling as to the best way 
of “cornering” the slave kings. 


were supposed to be immensely concerned in t 
endeavour. But it soon became apparent that 


QurEn Naraie.——Whatever we may think of the 
wisdom of Queen Natalie, it is impossible not to admire her 
pluck. King Milan was resolved that she should not go to 
Belgrade except on condition that she complied with terms 
laid down by himself; and the Regents and Ministers, 
after having encouraged her to come, turned round, and 
begged her not to embarrass them with her presence. 
Nevertheless, in "Belgrade she is, and in Belgrade, apparently, 
she proposes to remain. And her enemies have had an 
opportunity of seeing that she is by no means an opponent 
to be despised. All sorts of attempts have been made to 
minimise the importance of the extraordinary welcome 
accorded to her by the people. It is not disputed, however, 
that the enthusiasm displayed on the occasion of her arrival 
was genuine, and that she is at the present moment the most 
popular person in Servia. It may be that the crowd by 
which she was received desired only to express sympathy 
with a woman who was supposed to have been unjustly 
deprived of the rights of a mother. But, whether this be 
so or not, it is obvious that the regard felt by the Servians 
for the Queen is a force which, if she plays her game skil- 
fully, she may readily turn to political account. No one 
seems to be quite certain as to her real intentions. She 
herself professes to have no other wish than to be near her 
son; but that scarcely seems to afford an adequate explana- 
tion of her conduct. It is probable enough that she would 
like to make things uncomfortable for the ex-King, who 
detests her, and whose detestation she returns ; but even 
feminine spite would hardly have tempted her to act with 
the remarkable boldness she has always exhibited. She is an 
enthusiastic politician, with a passion for political intrigue ; 
and it may be assumed that, whatever her ultimate aims may 
be, they are aims which, if attained, would gratify a far- 
reaching ambition. Queen Natalie’s schemes may not, 1n 
the immediate future, be a danger to European peace, iit 
the Russians are evidently not ready for a great war. fa 
her presence in Belgrade will be a source of continies 
trouble to the Regents, who are no doubt longing—but 
longing in vain—for some political Petruchio capable of 
undertaking the task of “The Taming of the Shrew. 

ee a eet a ea oe 

Quicx-Firinc GUNS AND SMOKELESS Powper.—At the 
recent meeting of his company at Elswick, Lord souene 
made some noteworthy remarks on these closely-allie 
subjects. Closely-allied, we say, because to fire one of bar 
new guns quickly with the ordinary powder would 
impossible, on account of the hanging smoke from ae 
discharge. Even with the so-called smokeless powders ane 
in use, the smoke is present in a volume sufficient to cae 
a partial hindrance. But a new powder, says Lord Arm- 
strong, has recently been invented, called cordite, . 
account of its string-like form, which is impervious to pies 
and is absolutely smokeless, and which, should 1t PY ib. 
satisfactory in other respects, will render the use ae 
firing guns not only an advantage, but a necessity. I Rake 
discoveries should be perfected, and brought into er 5 
military use, the battle-fields of the future will cues 
strange spectacle. They will be as smokeless as the ie a 
of action in which arrows were the sole weapons pa a 
motive power, and, on account of this clearness ent 
atmosphere, the slaughter is likely to be terrible. ai ant 
Armstrong says nothing of the frightful, aa a ai 
poisonous, stench which has been complained of in ne _ 
the Continental experiments with smokeless pow ri am 
is to be presumed that that objection does not appy 
the powders which he describes. 
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ce Tea-GROWING Pay?——It is common to hear 
nee groaning and growling among those interested in 
te Jantations about the blight which has come over 


jan tea- 2 
oe promising industry. The gardens themselves are 
life as ever, the supply of labour has improved, the 
iS 


nd increases every year, and China is fairly distanced 
= But the price, it is alleged, has gradually 
allen to 4 non-paying level, so that the more the planter 
sroduces the greater his loss. It is a gloomy picture, but, 
rappily, not quite in accordance with facts. Mr. Earnshaw’s 
snaly'sis of the balance-sheets issued by twenty-four of the 
nore important concerns shows that they yielded an average 
net profit of nearly seven per cent. on the invested capital. 
Now, as times g0, that is not a bad return; it may be 
questioned, indeed, if the same number of companies 
operating in any British industry would show such good 
results. No doubt there are some gardens which, through 
one cause and another, can barely cover their working 
expenses ; NOT is it to be disputed that Indian tea yielded 
larger profits a few years ago. Competition, especially that 
of Cevlon, has to some extent rubbed the gilt off the ginger- 
pread. Still, seven per cent. is not to be sneezed at ; nor is 
stan unfavourab'e feature of the situation that seventeen out 
ofthe twenty-four concerns have reserve funds, saved out of 
past profits, which aggregate ten per cent. more than their 
paid-up capital. If the Indian tea industry never does worse 
than this, the planters will have little cause to complain. 
[ut they had better not attempt, as the Chinese did, to make 
up for lower prices by producing inferior qualities. Some 
experts affirm that something of that sort has already begun, 
much to the joy of Ceylon. 


_ 


je : 
ig a competitor. 


Comrutsory GAMES.—The controversy about compul- 
sory games in public schools has been the occasion of a good 
deal of hard hitting, and the authorities have contradicted 
ene another so often that it is by no means easy to find out 
theexact truth about the matter. Assuming, however, that 
there is a good deal of compulsion, we doubt whether 
Englishmen generally will be of opinion that it is altogether 
bad. It would be foolish, of course, to say that every boy 
who dislikes athletics is necessarily a “ loafer ;” but in the 
yast majority of cases boys are all the better, both in mind 
and in body, for the physical exercise and the discipline they 
receive in the cricket-field and at football. And we are 
inclined to think that, when boys are strong enough for 
games, they should not be allowed to stand aloof from the 
amusements of their fellows, any more than they are allowed 
to abandon the studies to which they have undertaken to 
devote themselves. “A Small Boy” has complained that he 
and his like are sometimes compelled to play with big boys ; 
and the result, of course, is that at football they often receive 
more hurt than fun. That isa real grievance, and it may be 
hoped that masters will look to it, and see that small boys 
and big boys have each an opportunity of taking their plea- 
sure in their own way. Perhaps, too, it would be weil if the 
authorities at the public s:hools would take care that compul- 
sion is kept within proper limits. Some boys have a much 
larger appetite for games than others ; and it is unjust that 
great sturdy fellows should be permitted, without check, to 
lay down the law for their less robust comrades. For almost 
every healthy boy cricket and footba'l, carried on in the right 
way, are good; but the extent to which either game shall be 
compulsory ought not to be left wholly to the judgment of 
the boys themselves. 


—_—_—— 


Extract oF Beer.——An unpleasant rumour was circu- 
lated not long since to the effect that extract of beef in some 
cases could claim no kinship with the gentle horned creature 
whose name it bears, but was really the result of a prepara- 
tion of “old hoss.” It was categorically stated that the 
carcases of worn-out horses were shipped to Antwerp, and 
Were there manufactured into the various beef essences 
which have of late years found so much favour with the 
public. That respectable newspaper, the Jndépendance 
Belge, has been requested to point out the baselessness of 
this rumour, which, it may be presumed, has had a 
depressing influence on the consumption of beef-extracts, 
and the result has been forwarded to us in the form of a 
circular, From this it appears that no aged or used-up 
steeds, dead or alive, are forwarded to Antwerp; that no 
manufactory of extract of beef exists in that city ; and that 
in America and Australia, where the genuine extract of beef 
is made, a bullock of irreproachable physique is absolutely 
worth less than a worn-out horse is in Europe. As far as 
they go, these statements are reassuring, but it will be 
observed that the inspirers of the circular only guarantee 
the article when prepared in America or Australia ; indeed, 
they plainly say that “if the pub‘ic choose to buy extracts 
made in Europe, they necessarily run the risk of eating that 
which is not extract of beef.” So, perhaps, after all, there 
Was some foundation for the rumour referred to above. 


Eruxocrapuy Bearinc WitNess.—Now that ethno- 


graphy has held an International Congress of its own, it 


pisses into the ranks of the accredited sciences. Very 
pleasant withal, is its début; the address delivered by 
‘Sseneral Ki-Tong at the opening sitting was sufficient by 
itself to stamp the Congress as something out of the common. 
It required not a little courage in this citizen of Far Cathay 
to te!l the Parisians that they have more to learn from China 
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than China has to learn from them. O i 

doubt, the gallant warrior confined Be i laine ee 
proposition ; had he been asked to specify euftlent ae he 
would have probably mentioned stability, tranquillity free- 
dom from political passion, and “philosophic acceptance of 
ill fortune in war as some of the matters in which 
China has the advantage of France. He might, too 
have hinted that his fellow-countrymen know and practise 
the infinite virtue of patience when they have a grudge 
against any. other nation. Not ‘less is it a merit is 
them that they venerate their ancestors; whether worthy or 
unworthy, instead of singling out some for glorification and 
others for condemnation. If, however, General Ki-Tong’s 
hidden thoughts were uncomplimentary, the sable Haytian, 
General Légitime, made no secret of his admiration for the 
French. He boasted that his fellow countrymen are essentially 
French in spirit, and are mainly governed by French ideas. 
If the other General is versed in the recent history of the 
two countries, he must have recognised the justice of the 
eulogy. Hayti has a revolution, on the average, about once 
a year, and although nominally a Republic, it is her fate to 
pass from one military dictatorship to another. Truly, she 
is governed by French ideas. 
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up AND DOWN THE EIFFEL TOWER 


M. RENOUARD’S sketches are self-explanatory. In one we have 
half-a-dozen contented folk, who have successfully achieved the 
ascent of M. Eiffel’s monster structure, and having duly recorded 
their prowess in the pages of the Figaro's visitors’ book, and thus 
handed down their names to posterity, are enjoying the wonderful 
view over Paris and_ its surroundings, which either of the three 
stages affords. The passers-by in the Exhibition grounds below 
look like a colony of busy ants, while the motley crowd at the base 
of the Tower appears to be a sea of microscopic faces. The persons 
composing this crowd are of all nations and all classes, and are 
waiting with more or less patience for their turn to be admitted, and 
in our second illustration are wiling the time away by craning 
their necks to gaze at the earlier visitors, who have already secured 
the summit of their ambition, and of the Tower. 


«A MAN’S SHADOW” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Tuts piece has been ingeniously adapted by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan from a drama, by MM. Jules Mary and 


ry eorges Grivier, 

called Roger La Honte, which has been performed for several 
months- with great~success~ at the Ambigu ~Theatre, “Paris. ~We 
need not again relate the plot, but be content to mention a few 
of the leading features. A bad woman, Julie de Noirville (Miss 
Julia Neilson), desires to be cae gs on a former admirer, one 
Laroque, because, being now married, he repudiates her renewed 
She accordingly conspires with a villain named 
who has motives of his own for vengeance against 
Luversan murders a banker, relieves him of 100.000 


attentions. 
Luversan, 
Laroque. 


407 


francs, sends the money, through Julia, to L: ing i 
, ; ; ¢ aroque, who, being in 
Helen straits, accepts the fatal cash, and is foneath decaiest of 
eing the banker's assassin, because a strong personal resemblance 
exists between himself and Luversan. It will be noticed that these 
strange incidents belong rather to Stageland than to real life ; 
nevertheless, the piece, which was produced at the Haymarket on 
September 12th, has achieved a decided success. As did Mr. 
Irving in Zhe Lyons Mail, so Mr. Beerbohm Tree “ doubles” the 
characters of the villain and his victim; while Julia’s husband 
Raymond de Noirville, an honourable advocate, who has hitherto 
been ignorant of his wife’s previous history, is impressively enacted 
by Mr. Fernandez. His chief opportunity occurs in the trial scene, 
where, while defending his friend Laroque, a note from Luversan 
informs him of his wife’s faithlessness and treachery. He resolves 
to do his duty, but falls stricken down with apoplexy, and dies in 
open ‘court, Another thrilling episode is the incident of the 


ar which is witnessed through a window in the depths of the 
stage. 


“THE MIDDLEMAN” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
THEATRE 


Tuts play, which is written by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, was pro- 
duced by Messrs. Willard and lad at the’: Shaftesbury Theatre. on 
August 27th, and has since been running a prosperous career. The 
ground-motive of Zhe Middleman somewhat resembles that of Arf- 
wright's Wife, iuasmuch as it deals with the tribulations of an impecu- 
nious inventor; but Mr. Jones’s ambition has rather been to furnish 
a study of character than to rely on strong situations. We have 
already detailed the plot ; it is enough, therefore, to say here that 
Mr. Willard on this occasion, instead of enacting his usual villain, 
takes the part of Cyrus Blenkarn, the half-crazy man of genius, who, 
as a humble workman in the pottery district, invents a special glaze 
for earthenware, and is jockeyed out of his pecuniary reward by the 
unscrupulous, self-seeking middleman, Josiah Chandler (Mr. Mac- 
kintosh). The plot is further complicated by Blenkarn’s discovery 
that his much-loved daughter (sympathetically played by Miss 
Maude Millett) has been betrayed, and to all appearance deserted, 
by Blenkarn’s son. 


“THE DEAD HEART” AT THE LYCEUM 


AS our dramatic critic gives a full account of this piece on 
another page, a few general observations will suffice here. The 
Dead Heart is put on the Lyceum stage with all the completeness 
and carefulness which characterise Mr. Irving's management, but 
which was almost unknown to the managers and playgoers of 
thirty years ago. Mr. Charles Kean had certainly shortly before 
set them an example in his elaborate series of Shakespearian 
revivals, but as these revivals certainly did not spell pecuniary 
profit, other managers may be excused for having feared to follow 
his lead. And yet if, as is likely, Zhe Dead Heart achieves a pro- 
longed run, it will be partly due _to the fact that Mr. Irving is the 
very prince of stage managers. For, though the main incidents are 
striking, the play is, as regards its dialogue, but a poor affair, and 
but little brilliancy has been imparted by the reviser to Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s eign version. The characters, too, are on the whole 
rather stagey and conventional, nor is there really a very good part 
for any of the performers. Robert Landry, Catherine Duval, and 
the Abbé Latour might all have been written up so as to produce a 
far greater effect. All the more credit then to Mr. Irving, Miss 
Terry, and Mr. Bancroft, by whom respectively they are all 
admirably represented. ~ The mise-en-scone and the street mobs are 
most realistic; the spectator seems to be carried back a hundred 
years, and to be an actual eye-witness of the Terror, yet with the 
Substantial advantage of knowing that his own head is tolerably safe 
or his shoulders. 


A LION HUNT IN BIRMINGHAM 


Muc# excitement has been caused at Birmingham by the escape 
of two lions from Wombwell’s menagerie, which had been visiting 
the town on the occasion of the Annual Fair, and had established its 
quarters on a piece of waste ground known as the Old Peck, at 
Aston. It appears that while the keeper’s attention was diverted by 
a quarrel between an ostrich and a deer, a mischievous elephant 
withdrew the fastening of a moveable wooden shutter leading from 
the lions’ den. Two of the inmates—a young black-maned Nubian 
lion and a lioness—availed themselves of such an opportunity 
to make their escape. The male lion was the only one observed by 
the general public, and he at first seemed quite stunned by the noise 
of the organs and other harmonious sounds of the Fair, and hid 
under a caravan. A number of Wombwell’s men, however, were 
quickly on the spot with ropes and iron bars, and the animal 
dashed across the ground, scattering men, women, and children 
in wild confusion, and, dashing into a neighbouring brook, crept 
into a sewer and disappeared from public view. The chief lion- 
tamer, Marcus Orenzo, however, hearing his charge roar, descended 
a man-hole, and, armed with a revolver and accompanied by a 
boarhound, started through the drain to drive the beast back to the 
original outlet, where a transfer-cage was placed to trap the 
wanderer. Crawling along, Orenzo caught sight of the lion, which 
at first turned to bay, but Hed at the discharge of the revolver, and 
finally, startled by a resounding bark of the dog, bounded into the 
cage and was carefully secured. The good people of Birmingham 
slept in peace and quietude that night, littie dreaming that a lioness 
was prowling about the sewers. Wombwell’s people were well aware 
of the fact, however, and, communicating with the police, organised a 
second hunt, this time without the knowledge of the general public. 
At two o’clock on Sunday morning, accordingly, Mr. Bostock, 
the manager, with a dozen of his men, undertook a second hunt, the 
lioness having been at liberty for thirty-six hours. Marcus Orenzo 
this time declined to head the pursuit, so two young employés at the 
menagerie undertook the task, and armed with a policeman’ 
lantern and a revolver apiece, descended the manhole. They could 
hear the growl afar off, and accordingly tried several other man- 
holes, until they headed her towards one, where several sewers 
converge, and at the bottom of which there is a large circumference. 
Here Mr. Bostock resolved to entrap her, and let down a strong 
rope with a slip knot. The two men then drove the lioness forward 
with revolver shots, until she neared the spot, and then, the 
ammunition being exhausted, one of them pulled off his boot, 
and banged it against the piping until the frightened animal 
retreated into the noose, which was quickly drawn tightly round 
her loins, and she was hauled into the open air. Even then 
the trouble was not at an end, for a bacon-box had been brought 
in mistake for a trap cage, and though this was wedged tightly 
down upon the animal, her head remained outside, and she roared 
and fought desperately, taking all the efforts of ten determined 
men to hold her down until the arrival of a proper cage, when, as 
one of our illustrations (which are from sketches by Mr. E 
Mountford, of Birmingham) depicts, the ropes were passed through 
the open door and out of the bars, so that, at the word of com- 
mand, the unfortunate animal was suddenly pulled from the bacon- 


__béx into the trap and secured. . —.. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS” 
A new serial story by William Black, illustrated by William 
Small, is continued on page 413. 
CONVICT LIFE AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON, I. 
See pages 416 and 417. 
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Mrs. Beerbohm Tree as Henriette Laroque Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Lucien I-aroque Miss Juha Neilson as Julie de Nonrville 


"© A MAN’S SHADOW” AT THE HAYMARKET—ACT IV. 


THE SCENE IN THE AUBERGE 


Joseph Chandler (Mr. Mackintosh) 


Cyrus Blenkarn (Mr. Willard) 


‘STHE MIDDLEMAN” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
Cyrus BLENKARN: “Buy back the strength of my hands that I have wasted for you” 


NEW PLAYS AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
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INCIDENTS IN THE DAILY LIFE OF THE GRAND 
SHEREEF OF MOROCCO 


SoME sixteen years ago much interest was excited by the an- 
nouncement that His Highness Prince Abdeslam, Prince of Wazzam, 
and Grand Shereef of Morocco, had married an English lady, Emily, 
the eldest daughter of John Keene, Esq., of Newington, Surrey. 
She was born in 1849, and therefore is still quite in the prime of 
life. The Shereef distinguished himself in the war between Spain 
and Morocco in 1889-60 by the warlike enthusiasm with which his 
religious appeals inspired the Moorish soldiery. As a lineal des- 
cendant from the Prophet, and as Chief of the most religious order 
of Muley Taieb, the Shereef exercises through the whole of 
Barbary an influence exceeding that of the Sultan himself. He is 
described as a most enlightened man, who is desirous of introducing 


. European ideas and civilisation.—Our engravings are from sketches 


by Mr. A. S. Martin, of 55, Wellington Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Mr. Martin informs us that the Grand Shereef is about middle age, 
of commanding appearance, and follows European customs as far as 
his religion will permit. Although possessing immense estates at 
Wazzam, and elsewhere in the interior, he prefers residing at Tangier, 
where he has a charming villa on the Marshan, and also a town 
residence facing the bay, next to the Continental Hotel. This 
house is most elaborately furnished in European style, and here he 
generally receives European visitors ; here is to be found a very 
fine collection of European and native fire-arms, besides a great 
collection of éric-a-brac from different parts of the world. He is 
2 great sportsman, and frequently goes on expeditions in search of 
game, and those Europeans whom he favours with an invitation 
may consider themselves highly honoured, and also count upon ex- 
cellent sport and good entertainment. When he is riding through 
the town of Tangier the Moors flock to obtain a glimpse of him, 
or to kiss the hem of his garment. Occasionally he receives deputa- 
tions from different tribes, who bring with them presents of cattle ; 
at other times, when they cannot obtain justice from the Government, 
they lay their grievances before him, and his intercession on their 
behalf generally has a satisfactory result. In general, he is very 
popular with the European residents at Tangier, and is better 
known to the Spaniards as El Santo, the Saint. 

His influence over the Mahommedans extends to Algeria, and is 
acknowledged by the French authorities, and in event of a tribal 


revolt his presence alone is sufficient to settle any disturbance. 
A LONDON WOOL SALE 
See page 422. 


HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS OWNERS, II. 
See pp. 423 e¢ segg. 


PotiticaL._—Mr. Chamberlain, on Tuesday, carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, by delivering a vigorous and effective 
Unionist speech at a meeting, presided over by Lord Armstrong, in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the borough represented by John Morley and 
a local Gladstonian. One of his most important statements was 
that the Government intend, next Session, to attempt to deal in a 
final manner with the Irish Land Question. He pointed out that 
every authority on Ireland had acknowledged that the origin of Irish 
disaffection was to be found in the agrarian question. Why,asked Mr. 
Chamberlain, are we to abandon it now? Why are we to give it up 
and throw it to the winds, and to take up a brand new policy in its 
place, because Mr. Gladstone has failed? and failed because 
he did not carry out Mr. Bright’s doctrine, that there can be 
no satisfactory solution of the Irish land difficulty, which does not 
give facilities to the tenant to become the absolute owner of the 
land he cultivates. This was the principle which had shaped, 
and would continue to shape, the Unionist Legislation of the 
Government, and wherever their measures in this direction had 
received application, peace and order had been substituted for dis- 
content and disaffection. At a breakfast given him on Wednesday 
by the local Liberal Unionists, Mr. Chamberlain said that Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of explaining his Home Rule proposals, abused 
hisopponents. This was because he knew that he could not logi- 
cally defend any scheme involving the creation of a separate Irish 
Parliament. There might be different schemes; but, if there was 
to bean authority in Ireland clothed with Parliamentary powers, it 
would be absolutely impossible to stop short of giving entire separa- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone was much too clever not to see the weak- 
ness of his position.—Addressing, on Monday, his constituents 
at Sheffield, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, cited, among several instances of encouragement 
given by Mr. Gladstone to Parliamentary obstructionists, that “a 
Radical member ” (Mr. Labouchere) having proclaimed his opinion 
that even the making of a bad speech was time well employed, because 
it prevented the Government from bringing forward matters which 
they considered to be of importance to the country, the ex-Premier 
forthwith went and dined with him at his villa at Twickenham.— 
The victory of Mr. Chaplin in the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
has strengthened the hands of the Unionists in constituencies where 
by-elections are pending. In all of them Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists are working together cordially and energetically. 
The polling at Peterborough is fixed for Monday next ; in Elgin 
and Nairnshire for the following day (Tuesday next) ; andin North 
Bucks for Friday next week, the 11th inst. 

THE Lonpon County CounciL.——At its first meeting, after 
the vacation, on Tuesday (Lord Rosebery presiding), the Council 
adopted a resolution, expressive of regret for the death of its deputy- 
chairman, the late Mr. Firth. At the suggestion of Lord Rosebery 
it was agreed to defer the election of Mr. Firth’s successor to the 
statutory day, November 7th, when the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and deputy-chairman would fall to be elected. After an animated 
discussion and several divisions, a resolution was adopted by a 
majority of fifty to thirty-six, authorising the Council to apply next 
Session—and meanwhile to take the preliminary measures with that 
object—for parliamentary powers to remove the block of buildings 
on the south side of Holywell Street, and to deal with the enclosed 
spaces adjoining the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
Clement Danes. 


REGISTRATION ITEMS.——At Kensington Rear-Admiral D’Arcy- 
Irvine was objected to on the ground that he had left his house. It 
turned out that he had done so simply to take a prominent part in 
the naval manceuvres. The Revising Barrister said that he would 
not disfranchise a distinguished naval officer because he happened to 
be absent from home in discharge of duties in the service of his 
country.—At Chelsea the unusual complaint was made by a man 
whose name was on the list that it was placed there without his 
authority, and, indeed, against his wish. He was, he said, a member 
of the Social Democratic Federation, and had no faith in Parlia- 
mentary principles ; he preferred stronger measures. The Revising 
Barrister gratified him by removing his name.—A vote was claimed 
by the keeper of a refreshment stall belonging to the Church of 
England Temperance Society. It was merely a barrow on wheels, 
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put was allowed by the Chelsea authorities to remain at a fixed spot. 


it was not rated, the Barrister rejected the claim.—A rate-payer, 
ne ‘s also a barrister, having attended as one of the party-agents, 
but without fee, in the Greenwich Registration Court, his La 
tion in the proceedings was objected to on the ground eg t a - 
of Parliament prohibited any one from appearing at the Cour A M 
counsel, The Revising Barrister, with some hesitation, overru’e 
the objection, declining the responsibility of silencing a ratepayer 
because he happened to be a barrister. 


MISCELLANEOUS.——As this year the ae at uae be ret 
i i M ty, the Lord Ma 
the eight hundredth anniversary of the Mayoralty, Pee call be 


Elect, Mr. Alderman Isaacs, intends that the annua. a 
ona scale of almost unprecedented splendour. Its programme wi 
be drawn up by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield and Mr, Augustus 


Harris.—The Commander-in-Chief has sanctioned the organisation 
tute to enable com- 


of a Home Counties Volunteer Force Insti 

manding officers of corps in the district, nearly all of whom | have 
given their adhesion to the scheme, to meet for the discussion of 
subjects connected with the service.—The reported existence of plans 
for dealing with the grounds of Holland House as a building estate 
is without the slightest foundation. A movement is spoken of for 
the acquisition of them as a public park—a second Kensington 
Gardens.—Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, succeeds Dr. Searle, Master 
of Pembroke, as Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University ; and at 
Oxford, Mr. Charles B. Heberden, Fellow and Vice-Principal of 
Brasenose, has been elected Principal of his College.—A free public 
library and reading-room for Southwark was opened, on Tuesday, 
in Charles Street, Blackfriars Road. . 

Our Osituary includes the death, in her eighty-fourth year, of 
Charlotte Viscountess Ossington, third daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Portland, and widow of the first Viscount, who, as Mr. J. E. 
Denison, was Speaker of the House of Commons from 1857 to 
1872; in her ninety-second year, of Renira Antoinetta, Lady 
Bentinck, widow of General Sir Henry Bentinck ; suddenly, of 
Lady Milne, wife of ‘Admiral Sir Alexander Milne; in his seventy- 
second year, of General Edward G. Wynyard, Colonel of the 1 5th 
East York regiment ; of Dr. Porter, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Bombay ; in his fifty-eighth year, of Dr. Colin C. Grant, who only 
six weeks ago was ordained Roman Catholic Bishop of Aberdeen, in 
succession to the late Bishop Macdonald ; in his eightieth year, of 
Dr. Protheroe Smith, the well-known specialist in diseases of 
women, founder of an hospital for them, which was the first of the 
kind in this or any other country; in his ninetieth year, of William 
Mason, the last survivor of the “ Old Charleys,” who patrolled the 
City before the introduction of the present City Police Force ; and, in 
his eightieth year, of Mr. R. J. Price, whose contributions to the 
history of Wales and of Welsh literature, procured him a pension 
of 300/. from Her Majesty’s private purse. 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN 


THERE are one or two famous battles in English history which 
for some reason or other have never occupied their proper places in 
the national records, but have been shunted away into obscurity to 
make way for other engagements of very much less real character 
or importance. . Amongst these is the Battle of Otterburn, fought 
upon August 5th—that is to say, about August 2oth of our calendar 
—in the year 1388. Otterburn was not an important battle, when 
regarded by the light of results; but it has a character of its own 
which singles it out amongst a host of others which have been more 
respectfully treated by historians. Its origin, its incidents, and its 
seqnel reflect exactly the romantic and chivalrous gleams’of con- 
temporary character which, we are accustomed to believe, were too 
often smothered and thrown into shade by lawlessness and brutality. 
Its history is a stirring poem in itself, The planting, by Henry 
Percy, of his pennon outside Newcastle walls ; his challenging of 
Douglas to take it; how Douglas did take it, and swore he would 
carry it to his castle at Dalkeith ; how Percy in turn swore that it 
should never leave England, and how he took that long, hot march 
ot thirty-two miles ia order to come up with the Scots and their 
trophy, form the introductory incidents. Then comes the weird, 
moonlight battle on Otterburn Ridge, with its touches of chivalry 
and generosity and pathos, and after the battle the exchange of 
prisoners which, so old Froissart says, “is done in such courteous 
pues eh on their departure they return their conquerors their 
thanks, 

This was no common brawl between rival chieftains, no mere 
scrimmage over a few head of game, any more than on the other 
hand it was, as some of the ballad-singers would have us believe, a 
battle on a gigantic scale, At any rate, despite the conflicting 
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statements of the English and Scottish writers, each being ani 
by a laudable desire to magnify the prowess of his own ie 
the Scots, with three thousand four hundred fresh men, beat the 
English, who had eight thousand six hundred wearied men, and 
nearly three thousand men on both sides were killed, wounded, and 
made prisoners, the Scottish chieftain being killed and Sir Henr 
_ made prisoner. ? 
e scene of the battle is well worthy a pilgrimage. 
as may be imagined after the lapse of aS tak ‘aa ee 
the battle itself are scanty. Thirty-two miles from Newcastle, on 
what was once the main artery of communication between En land 
and Scotland, is the little village of Otterburn; at the date of the 
battle, probably, represented by a solitary pele-tower, now a quiet 
angling er pi in he ‘ge of a pleasant pastoral vale, 
which contrasts vividly with the wil 
cone? which shuts it - on all sides, i a ai a 
tis strange to hear that so lately as a hundr fi 
ago this was as wild, as lawless, pee Se Scieacee ee hoa 
now perhaps only be matched in Central Africa, Redesdale shared 
with its neighbour Tynedale the distinction of being an_ outlawed 
and proscribed district, and there is still an unrepealed statute in 
the laws of Newcastle which forbids the member of any guild from 
taking as apprentice a Redesdale or Tynedale man. = ‘ 
When the Redesdale men were not fighting the Scot, they were 
fighting Tynedale, or Coquetdale, or Glendale. When not thus 
engaged, they were fighting with each other—clan against clan 
graine” against “graine,” Hall against Potter, Reed against 
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Fletcher—just as in Tynedale Charltons 
Milburns were always at each other. Wie nes eens 
body, they gambled, and drank, and wrestled aa Ing with any. 
fighting and “ lifting. The old families still live B Prepared fo, 
old names still cling to places, but Redesdale and Ty N the soil, the 
as famed for their perfection of farming, and for ee are now 
sobriety of their inhabitants, as they were once not © honesty and 
lation, barrenness, and blackguardism. Orlous for deso. 
The Battle of Otterburn took place along the hill-r; 
bounds the main road on one side, extending from Oss rb 
to the Greenchester Farm, where earthworks are stil] erb 
having been the Scottish Camp on the fateful St Franted out as 
five hundred and one years ago. By the roadside abo swald’s Day, 
of Otterburn village, is a little “planting” of Sie a mile out 
under the shadow of which an ancient cross rears ice Pine-trees, 
time-worn stones. This is traditionally said to be fd 
Place 
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dge which 
urn, Tow er 


THE HESLEYSIDE RELICS 


THE DOUGLAS CROSS, 
OTLERBURN 


where Douglas fell, and still bears his name; and, a ition di 
a hard death in this remote Northumbrian aioe ee 
appears no reason why the Douglas Cross should not be re ‘ed 
as Us historical monument. cae 

very acre of the surrounding country is linked wi © 
historical, traditional, or romantic frcidenn.” Close an ae 
Hall, on the site of the ancient seat of the Reeds, one seni gh 
which family is immortalised in the fine pathetic old ballad te 
as “The Death of Parcy Reed.” In front of it runs old Watling 
Street, coming straight as an arrow-flight from the station at 
Habitancum at Woodburn, where the explorer may still see the 
mangled effigy of poor Robin of Risingham ; and, proceeding to 
the lone hill fortress of Bremenium, now High Rochester, on its 
course into. Scotland. Elsdon, the centre of old Northumbrian 
fairyland, is not far distant. Elishaw, where Lord Cranstoun kept 
open house and held high revel in the palmy days of the Redesdale 
Hunt, lies within a mile. The now almost deserted high-road 
which runs under Otterburn Ridge was once one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the North, and at the Carter Bar, on the frontier 
line, are still the ruins of an excise post, around which probably 
more heads have been broken than at any other turnpike in 
Britain; and the Temperance Inn below, on the English side, at 
Whitelees, was a noted rendezvous of cattle-men from Liddesdale, 
smugglers from Jedburgh, Hawick, and Kelso, and gipsies from 
Kirk Yetholm. Where the Carter Road now crosses the ridge of 
dark hills, was formerly known as the Reidswyre, whereat took 
place, in 1575,a very tough scrimmage between the respective 
followers of the English and Scottish March-Wardens, which ended 
disastrously for the former, and which has been celebrated in the 
ballad of “The Raid of the Reidswire.” 

Over the heather-bound range of fells which divides ‘Redesdale 
from Tynedale lies Bellingham, an ancient Charlton stronghold, 
beautifully situated on the wild North Tyne, The Charltons still 
live at Hesleyside, hard by, and very proud is the present “ Hedes- 
man of the Graine Charlton” of his family relics—the Buccleugh 
claymore, a true Andrea Ferrara, taken by a Charlton in some hard 
fight of by-gone days, the “Standard of Hesley side '"—a flagon of 
Venetian glass, holding a quart of liquor, an ancient chalice, 4 
veritable priest’s hiding-hole above the chief bedroom, and last, tut 
not least, the famous Charlton Spur, which was served up on a dish 
when the larder was empty, as a hint to the family that further 
supplies of food must be “ ridden for.” 

‘Not the least charm of the district lies in the fact that it is away 
from tourist-beaten tracks. Anglers know it well, but, like wre 
men, they say little about it; and sportsmen know its grand, 
weird, inspiriting moors as a happy hunting ground; but the ex- 
plorer may wander amongst the hills and dales, or follow the 
courses of the romantic burns, or seek out the history of the silent 
ruins, the pele-towers, the earthworks, and the hut-circles tor 4 
week without fear of interruption from a loud-voiced “tripper oT 
scampering tourist. H. F. A 
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THE CHURCH ConGREss.—The Eight 
of this body, presided over by the Bishop o e 
at Cardiff on Tuesday. The Archbishop of Canterbury Pol the 


at St. John’s, his discourse containing an elaborate retrospect ° rs 
history of Christianity in Wales, one of the objects of it SE ie 
prove that the Church in Wales was anything but an alien insti” 
tion. Towards the close of the sermon, the Primate oar of 
“ perpetual fingering” of the Church's “ implements,” and spo" | 
ning and pulverising 


ess educated cas KS, “ 
i isti bourers and teat 
‘or providing yet other orders of Christian labour Leg 


jopu : 
Fife for clergy 
Junteering id 


Church’s mode of dealing with rapidly-growing 
community 


the masses, VO 


between Church an 


discussed, the first of the papers read on the subject ! 
Dean of Manchester, in which he declared that the dire ts 
tration of the Church’s affairs by chance majorities gh Wie tota 

Commons, no longer even professedly Christian, was 210 fa 


possibility. He did not ask, however, for disestablishment, 
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; dy of Constitutional reform. The main subject 
the or rervednesday was the Church in Wales, regarded from 
cus a 


THE AUTUMNAL ConFERENCE of the Congregational Union of 


Great Bri tain an ; Tuesday, at Hull, the 
Grea a] address being delivered by the Chairman for the year, 
inaugure Dr. Falding, Principal of the Yorkshire United College, 
the baer An interesting part of the day’s proceed'ngs consisted of 
Bra Sane of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter suggesting a 
the pene consider if steps could be taken to promote reunion 
con ernconformist bodies with the Church of England, and that of a 
of F se the Primate, adopted by the meeting. The latter document 
ery A 4 most conciliatory spirit, and suggested that meetings of 
brea men and Nonconformists to deliberate in Christian service 
rain be arranged. But Congregationalists could not accept a 


union with the Established Church, one of the bases of which, as 


Jaid down 9 he 
whistoric episcopate. 

es ee SENTATIVE of the Record has interviewed Archdeacon 
% e subject of the much-talked-of Anglican Brotherhood. 

be taken by the 

members of the order, the Archdeacon is reported to have replied : 
« They are those of celibacy, poverty, and obedience. They will be 
voluntary, temporary) and dispensable. It is absurd to speak of 
them as reviving monasticism. They will simply be promises that 
so long, and so long only, as @ man remains @ member of the 
Brotherhood, he will conform to its rules. 

A RECENT MEETING OF THE OXFORD DIOCESAN CONFERENCE, 

resided over by the Bishop, unanimously adopted a significant 
resolution affirming that, in order to preserve the comprehensive 
character of the Church of England, it is necessary to recognise in 
her ritual a diversity within the fixed limit of a maximum and a 
minimum. : 

IN THE COURSE OF A DiscussION ON THE EDUCATION CoDE 
at the Carlisle Diocesan Conference, Lord Cross urged a further 
improvement in the religious teaching in schools, a great deal of it 
being, he said, historical rather than religious. Practical religious 
teaching, he thought, should be given so as to advance the religious 
and moraltone of the schools. 

Dr. LoGug, the Roman Catholic Primate of all Treland, referring 
in a sermon preached at Armagh on Sunday to the honours recently 
paid in Rome to the memory of Giordano Bruno, said that the spirit 
of irreligion pervading the Continent was gradually creeping into 
Ireland. The Irish had not the same simple faith as formerly. The 
Pope and his councillors were Now spoken of with contempt by 
Irish Catholic politicians and writers. 


by the Lambeth Conference, was the recognition of an 
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THE KENDAL CASKET PRESENTED TO THE 
LORD MAYOR. 


THE subjoined illustration represents the oak casket which con- 
tained the parchment conveying the freedom of the borough of 
Kendal recently presented to the Lord Mayer of London when he 
visited that town. It isa specimen of Kendal work, having been 
designed and executed by Mr. C. W. Simpson. On the front of it 
at either end are the arms of the Corporation of Kendal and the 
arms of the Lord Mayor, and in the centre is a monogram with the 
date 1889. At the back of the casket are three more panels, the 
first being a copy of the seal granted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Corporation ; the second the letters “K. K.,” meaning Kirby Kendal, 
the old name by which the town was known, accompanied by the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock ; and the third a copy of the seal granted 
by Charles II. to the Corporation. The panels at either end show 
views of Kendal Castle and Kendal Parish Church. The inscrip- 


tion at the top of the casket is as follows :—‘‘ The honorary 
freedom of the Borough of Kendal presented to the Right 
Hon, James Whitehead, Lord Mayor of London, 12th Sep- 
tember, 1889.” The document enshrined in the casket bears the 
City seal and the following inscription :—“ Borough of Kendal : 
Whereas by the Honorary Freedom of Boroughs Act, 1885, the 
Council are empowered to admit persons of distinction to be 
honorary freemen of the borough, resolved unanimously that the 
Right Hon. James Whitehead, Lord Mayor of London, be, and he 
is hereby accordingly admitted to be, the first honorary freeman of 
this borough. Given under our corporate seal this 12th day of 
ices 1889, Thomas Baron, Mayor ; John Bolton, Town 
erkK, 


PorTIONS OF THE KIDNEYS OF THE LATE 
having been analysed at the Physiological 
Cross Hospital, Dr. Green, one of the phys 
the post mortem examination, has, it is state 
certificate confirming the opinion then form 


organs, 


of the medical men who conducted the post mortem examination. — 


Herald for statements made recently in one of its London issues, 
charging her with shameful treatment of her husband, and alleged 


these statements, Mr. Justice Denman has granted an interim in- 
junction, restraining the further publication in the Herald of the 
statements complained of until after the trial of the action, for which 
Mrs. Weldon has retaired Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Lockwood. 
Tae ScoTLAND YARD AUTHORITIES, after careful considera- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that, from marked physical dif- 
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ferences of various kinds, the body of the victim inchi 
Street murder cannot possibly be that of the ad he int 
Northampton, who has been missing for several weeks, and whose 
father has been in town to give a detailed description of her. 

THE PERPETRATION OF A TERRIBLE MURDER AT BuRY, near 
Manchester, was discovered last week. The victim was George 
Gordon, a Jewish furniture broker, in partnership with his father, 
the firm having, among other establishments, one at Bury. Very 
grave suspicion rests on William Dukes, who had charge of the 
Bury shop, and whose accounts were suspected by Gordon to be not 
all right. On Wednesday last week Gordon was in the Bury shop 
with William Dukes at three in the afternoon, and was never after- 
wards seen alive. The father, on the same day, received what 
he regarded as a singular telegram, purporting to come from 
Gordon at Bury, and announcing that he was going to Burnley. 
The Jewish New Year began the same evening, when it 
is customary for the members of a Jewish family to assemble, 
and Gordon not making his appearance his father’s suspicions 
were excited. He sent that night in quest of him to Bury, 
when Dukes affirmed that Gordon had gone to Burnley. Next day 
the father and a brother of the deceased went to the Bury shop, 
where they saw Dukes, who could give them no information. Their 
suspicions were fully aroused when, on searching the shop, they 
found the books missing, and what appeared to be the ashes of 
them in the fire-grate. Nothing else had been discovered, and they 
were about to give up the search, when their attention was directed 
to a large wardrobe lying on its back and locked. Dukes said that 
it had been sold, and that the purchaser had the key, but, on its 
teing forced open, the father and son found in it Gordon's life- 
less and battered body. They immediately seized Dukes, who was 
taken in custody to the station, where the key of the wardrobe was 
found in his pocket. The unfortunate yictim had evidently been 
brutally murdered, and inside the wardrobe was discovered a 
hammer and screw-driver, covered with blood, which told its own 
ghastly tale. At the magisterial: inquiry, evidence incriminating 
Dukes was given by Tootill, the shop-boy, who on the Thursday 
had assisted Dukes to carry the wardrobe down to the shop from an 
upper floor, and who saw him—it was then empty—put a lock on 
it. Dukes sent him for a horse and cart, which was at the door 
when Gordon’s brother arrived, with the result which has been 
described. Both the magisterial investigation and the coroner's 
inquest were adjourned. A further search of the Bury premises 
disclosed indications of an attempt to dig a grave in the cellar, 
and in the kitchen were ample traces of plood, which had been 
covered with whitewash and black varnish. But for the perpetra- 
tion of the murder at that particular time, when the gravest appre- 
hensions were excited by Gordon’s failure to join the family circle 
on the Jewish New Year’s Day, time might have been given for the 
murderer, whoever he was, to carefully conceal the body. 


———_———r 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY 


THERE is little novel to be noticed this year in the Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition, save that the number of silver prints are 
becoming fewer and fewer each season, and that the various methods 
of platinotype are fast growing into universal favour. More artistic 
taste, also, is shown in the arrangement of figure groups, and there 
is decidedly less tendency to pose the models in their best clothes, 
or in borrowed plumes, which make them look profoundly uncom- 
fortable and unhappy, or as stiff and stark as mannikins in a marlo- 
nette show. More care is taken to choose purely natural subjects 
—such as sailors on @ quay—fisherwives gossiping at their house- 
door (of this there is a charming example shown, “ Wives an 
Weans Ashore,” by Mr. David R. Clark)—or a couyle of lovers 
wandering down a country lane—such as “ Sweet Spring-Time 
(by the way, the landscape looks far more like autumn), by Ralph 
Ww. Robinson. Two especially good examples of this class of 
photography are “ Shrimping,” by Mr. Gay Wilkinson, jui., which 
has been deservedly awarded a medal; and Mr. Lyddel Sawyers 
«Here's a Nest, Lads.” Of the Gerard Dow-like interiors, 1n 
which, some years since, Mr. Adam Diston so excelled, there are 
but few examples, the only one above the indifferent being ay: 
Pleasant Study,” by John Terris. There are some very good land- 
scapes, but scarcely above that high average which has been 
attained tof late years; while the mountain views shown can in no 
way compete with the well-known views of the High Alps by the 
late Mr. Donkin, the admirable Caucasus views of M. Déchy, or Mr. 
Frith’s views of Norway. ‘A certain pitch of excellence appears to 
have been attained by the majority of the exhibitors, but except as 
regards the actual printing no material advance seems to have been 
made upon last year's work. We may, however, mention some views 
on the Italian lakes by W. Dillworth Howard ; the “ Head of Der- 
wentwater,” by Green Brothers; ‘Park Place, Henley-on-Thames 
—a good example of what can be done on @ celluloid film—by 
J. Bracebridge Hilditch, and a seascape, « Fingal’s Cave, Staffa, 
by D. H. ‘Macfarlane. Turning to sea-studies, William Parry 
sends two good photographs of HLM.S. Victoria, Messrs. West 
and Co. some yacht studies, and Mr. Henry C. Peabody some 
especially clever snap-shots of the yachts Beetle and Rosalind. 
Of portraits there are no end, and of these there are some 
particularly noteworthy exhibits by professional photographers. 
Mr. R. Faulkner sends an especially fine | 
Stewart Blackie, which a few years since might well have passed 
as an etching by Rajon; Mr. W. J. Byrne some admirable 
«At Home ” portraits, taken in ordinary dwelling rooms, and 
several excellent portraits 3 taken 
last August at Osborne ; and Mr. Ralph Ww. Robinson, 4 
number of Royal Academicians, taken in their studios. 
comparative few natural history studies, but “ The Stag h 
Drunk his Fill,” by Miss Florence A. Harvey, 1s one of the prettiest 
pictures in the room, while Mr. A. R. Dresser sends some extremely 
comical photographs, with a hand camera, of a dog jumping through 
ahoop. The animal's various attitudes should be noted by anune) 
painters. Much disappointment will be felt at the paucity © 
photographs with the detective camera, though these miniature 
cameras form the most interesting section of t 


TuE DATE-PALM is to be introduced in India. 
Tue Most ANCIENT STATUE YET DISCOVERED IN GREECE 


has been found at Tripolitza. It represents a god, seated, and 
resembles antique Egyptian sculpture. : 

EVEN THE SCHOOL CHILDREN have joined the strikes The 
pupils of several Scotch schools have struck for shorter hours, no 
home-lessons, and fresh teachers. : 

A Currous “ SNOW-FLOWER » jas been found in Siberia. It is 
a star-shaped blossom with three leaves, covered, apparently, with 
snow-crystals, and appears suddenly on January 1st every year, 
living three days only. 


Art 


THE ZooLogica Garpens, Regent’s Park, have acquired a 
pit es) ig ones Burchell's ze ora (Equus Burchelli). The zebra 
eatens to become extinct shortly in its origi i 
owing to the increase of pounierstitn. sy a ate 
e Cicars IN GERMANY. will in future be called rauchrolle—ie., 
roll of smoke. Patriotic Teutons intend to exclude every foreign 
expression from their language, and therefore have re-christened 

their favourite weed by a purely native name. 

VESSELS ENTERING THE THAMES will shortly be able to use a 
new deep-water channel, now being finally surveyed by the Trinity 
House pilots. It will be called the “ Duke of Edinburgh Channel,” 
and will be deep enough for the largest ships in the Navy. ; 

THE Lake OF GENEVA yearly becomes more shallow, owing to 
the large deposits of mud brought down by the Rhéne. It is esti- 
mated that in another four centuries the lake will be quite filled up 
and will become a fertile plain, like some of the districts in Holland 
which have been reclaimed from the water. 

A PLAGUE OF Monkeys affects Tanjore, in Southern India. 
The creatures do so much mischief that the local government have 
appointed an official monkey-catcher. He receives a rupee for each 
monkey captured, and the Government then bear the expense of 
feeding and deporting them to uninhabited districts. 

Tue UseruL Post-CaRD kept its twentieth birthday on 
Tuesday. The idea was originally mooted by the present German 
Postmaster-General, Herr Stephan, who, in 1865, proposed a 
is post-blatt,” or single letter sheet ; but the first. post-card came 
out in Austria-Hungary four years later—on October ist, 1869. It 
differed considerably from the present accepted form. 

Winpow-GaRDENING AMONG Poor LONDONERS is greatly 
assisted by the annual distribution of surplus bedding-out plants 
from the London parks, with Kew and Hampton Court Gardens. 
These plants are now being given away ; so clergy, school com- 
mittees, &c., should make immediate application, on behalf of their 
working-class brethren, to the director of the park or garden nearest 
to their respective district. 

AN AGED ELEPHANT has died in Ceylon, after a long life of 
public usefutness. “ Sella” belonged to the last of the Kings of 
Kandy, and came into the possession of the British Government 
when Ceylon passed under British rule. He has been employed in 
the Public Works Department ever since, till about nine years ago 
he was sold to a resident in Colombo. “ Sella” went blind shortly 
after, but worked at the plough within a few days of his death. 

WATER TOBOGGANING is the newest sport among American 
athletes. A slide is built up from the edge of some river or pond, 
and well greased. The tobogganer, clad in a bathing suit, lies face 
downward on his sled, which rushes down the incline with such 
velocity that the shock sends the rider far out into the water, 
gliding along the surface as if he were skating on ice. He then 


swims back to repeat the performance. 


THe MEMORIAL CONVENT TO THE LATE CROWN PRINCE OF 
AusTRIA; at Meyerling, will be opened on October 15th. Twenty- 
one Garmelite sisters are to occupy the nunnery, the Emperor 
having specially chosen this Order as subject to the most rigid 
rules. Carmelites never _ go outside the walls, nor receive visits, 
and*never eat meat, The former shooting-lodge now contains 
twenty-one cells, a parlour, a refectory, and the chapel—established 
in the room where Pririce Rudolph died. 

AN ELABORATE “ ARTISTS’ HoME "4s being built in Berlin— 
the “Casa di San Luca,” named after the patron saint of artists, 
St. Luke the Evangelist. The building is planned in the Italian 
style, and contains twenty-four roomy studios, besides living rooms, 
to be inhabited by twelve sculptors and twelve paintefs. Down- 
stairs the artists will find good food and drink at an “osteria,” and 
over the entrance will be a bust of St. Luke, with the features of a 
modern sculptor, and a lamp ever burning before the figure. 

BAVARIAN BEER is @ very productive item in the National 
Budget, so Munich last week celebrated the Tercentenary of the 
Royal Brewery with much festivity. Duke William II. founded 
the brewery in 1589, and for the next few years the sole monopoly 
of the manufacture belonged to the noble family of Degernberg. 
When that family became extinct in 1602, the State assumed the 
management of the brewery, which for a century only supplied the 
Royal household. Then the Ducal family decided to allow their 
people to buy the beer from the ‘Court Brewhouse,” and finally 
in 1830 the public were admitted to refresh themselves on the spot. 
The beer is still made from the original recipe, three centuries old, 
and last year it brought the State the handsome profit of nearly 
77,0002, 

Lonpon MortTALITY increased again last week. The deaths 
numbered 1,361 against 1,270 during the previous seven days, being 
a rise of 91, although 43 below the average. The death-rate also 
further advanced to 16°3. Scarlet-fever remains high, the fatalities 
reaching 22—an increase of 3. 

t nl 


Economy IN CoaL.——In_ 1306, when the population did not 
exceed $0,000, the citizens of London petitioned Edward I. to. pro- 
hibit the use of sea-coal, and he passed a law making the burning 
Since those despotic days the smoke-pro- 
ducing area has increased from about three square miles to over 
one hundred square miles, and the average daily consumption of 
alone has mounted to about 27,000 
tons, , which in 
certain states of the atmosphere produces a cloud of smoke 


when it does not descend in foggy 
and ‘partly poisonous mass of 
darkness. To abate this nuisance——which raised the eloquence of 
learned John Evelyn as early as the year 1661 in his quaint- work, 
« Fumifugium,” wherein he anathematises the sooty exhalations from 
the chimneys of King Charles’s subjects as “that pernicious smoake 
which sullyes all our glory with those piercing and acrimonous spirits 
which accompany its su phure ”—several smoke-abatement Acts of 
Parliament have been passed, and inventions and contrivances 
beyond count have been more or less successfully exploited. 
And still the Smoke Demon refuses to be exorcised. Any device 
that will successfully lay him should be hailed with effusion by a 
long-suffering British public. On Monday and Tuesday cf this 
week a public illustration was given at Willis’s Rooms of a new 
means of destroying the noxious fumes evolved from coal in com- 
bustion. The experiments, which were conducted before a large 
body of scientists and experts interested in hygiene and sanitation, 
were perfectly satisfactory, and something like a cheap and effica- 
cious system of smoke abatement may now be looked for. | One 
great advantage of the plan exhibited was the ease with which it 
sray be tested, for it depends neither upon new grates nor novel 
draughts or flues for its success. It is the coal itself that is treated, 
and not the receptacle in which it is burnt. The process is 
simplicity itself. Any given quantity of «black diamonds,” from a 
truck-load to a scuttleful, is first saturated by a hose or waterin3- 
pot with a solution made from a certain harmless and inexpensive 
compound, After the coal has stood for a couple of days it is ready 
for use, and it will hold good for a year. The fires produced 
by this chemically-treated coal are radiantly clear and perfectly 
smokeless. The inventor claims that increased caloric 18 evolved, 
that an average saving of twenty per cent., or two shillings in the 


ton, is effected, that it lessens ash, and adds to its steam-raising 
power. 
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DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


“This is ferry strange, Miss Honnor,” said he, “that the fly-book is not in the bag.” 


“THe NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS’ 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


AuTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THuce,” ‘MACLEOD OF Dare,” &c. 


CHAPTER XII. Maurice Mangan. And now, in this long. spell of idleness in the know whether I sing out of tune, Leo. You knew whether T am so 
north, amid these gracious surroundings, if he had had to confess stupid, so very stupid. Yes, I may not have cheek ; 1 wish not to 
A GLOBE OF GOLD-FISH that he found a singular fascination in the society of Honnor have ciee& ; even to commend myself toa critic. Ah, well, it is no 
Wuart, tnen, was the secret charm and fascination exercised over Cunyngham, why, he would have discovered a dozen reasons and use to be angry; every night I have a reception that you would like 
him by this extremely independent, not to say unapproachable, excuses rather than admit that poetical sentiment had anything to to hear, Leo, for you have no jealousy; and my heart says those 
huntress-maiden ; why should he be so anxious to win herapproval; do withit. For one thing, she was different from any womap he people are not under bad influence ; they are honest in saying they 
why should he desire to be continually with her—even when all her had ever met before ; and that of itself piqued his curiosity. You are pleased ; to them I sing not out of tune, and am not so very 
attention was given to her salmon-line, and she apparently taking had to speak the downright truth to her—when she looked at you stupid. If I lie awake at night, and cry much, it is then I say to 
no notice of him whatever? She was handsome, no doubt, and with those clear hazel eyes: little make-believes of flattery were of myself that I am stupid ; and the next morning I laugh, when Mrs. 
fine-featured, and pleasant to look upon; she was good-humoured, and no use at all. Her very tranquillity and isolation were a sort of Grey says some kind thing to me. : : 
friendly in her own way ; and she had the education, and manners, challenge ; her almost masculine independence was like to drive a “Will you be surprised, most excellent Signor, if you have a visit 
and tact, and gentleness of one of her birth and breeding; but there man to say ‘T am as peremptory as she proud-minded.’ Neverthe- from Miss Burgoyne? Yes, it is possible. The doctor says she 
were lots of other women similarly graced and gifted who were only less, she was no curst Katherine ; her temper was of the serenest ; has strained her voice.by too long work—but it was a little veedy of 
too eager to welcome him and pet him and make much of him, and she was almost too bland and placid, Lionel thought—it showed she its own nature, do you not think, Leo ?—and says she must have 


towards whom he found himself absolutely indifferent. Was he cared too little about you to be either exacting and petulant, or, on entire rest, and that she must go to the Isle of White ; but she said 
everyone was going to Scotland, and why not she, and her two 


falling in love? Had he been asked the question, he would honestly the other hand, solicitous to please. : A : a 
have answered that he was about the last person in the world to There came into these silent and reverie-haunted solitudes a letter friends, her travelling companions. Then she comes to me and ask 
form a romantic attachment. There was no kind of sentimental from the distant and turbulent world without ; and of a sudden your address. I answer—Why to me? There is Mr. Lehmann ; 
wistfulness in his nature ; his imagination had no poetical trick of Lionel felt himself transported back into the theatre again, in the and at the stage-door they will know his address, for letters to go. 
investing the face and form of any passably good-looking girl with midst of all its struggles and hopes and anxieties, its jealousies and So, you see, you will not bealone in the high-lands, when you have 
a halo of rainbow-hues; even as @ lad his dreams had concerned triumphs, its ceaseless clamour and unrest. The letter was from such a charming visitor with you, and she will talk to you, not from 


themselves more with the possibility of his becoming a great Nina. behind a fan, as on the stage, but all the day, and you will have 
musician than with his sharing his fame and glory with a radiant “My dear friend Leo, I have waited now some time that I send great comfort and satisfaction. Yes, I see her arrive at the castle. 
bride. But, above all, the rhodomontade of simulated passion that you the critiques of my new part, but the great morning newspapers She rings at the gate ; your noble friends come out, and ask who 
he heard in the theatre, and the extravagance of action necessary uiee taken no notice of poor Nina, it is only some of the weekly she is ; they discover, and drive away such a person as a poor canta- 
for stage-effect, would of themselves have tended to render him papers that have observed the change in the part, and you will see tice. But you hear, you come flying out, you rescue her from 
sceptical and callous. He saw too much of how it wasdone. Did that they are very kind tome. Ah, but one—I do not send it—I  scorn—ah, it is pitiable, they all weep, they say to you that you are 
ever any man in his senses swear by the eternal stars in talking toa could not send it to you, Leo—it has made me cry much and much honourable and just, that they did wrong to despise your charming 
woman; and did ever any man in his senses kneel at awoman’s that any one should have such malignity, such meanness, such lying. _ friend. Perhaps they ask her to dine ; and she sings to them after ; 
feet? In former times they may have done so, when fustian and I forget all the other ones ; that one stabs my heart ; but Mr. Carey and Leo says to himself, Poor thing ; no ; her voice is not so reedy. 
d attudinising but common habit he laughs and says to me You are foolish ; you do not know why The dénxouement ’—but I am not come to it yet; I have not 

e-making of the stage, that is said of you? He is a great ally of Miss Burgoyne, he does arran ed what will arrive then. 
« What is the time of your return, Leo? And you know what will 


not like to see you take her place, ‘and be well received by the n 
Perhaps it is true ; but, Leo, you do not like to betoldthat be then? You will find on the stage another Grace Mainwaring, 


attitudinising were not fustian an 
and practice ; but in our own day did the lov ‘ 
with all its frantic gestures and wild appeals, represent anything 


belonging to actual life? Of course, if the question had been public. ot ne : i 
pushed home, he would have had to admit that love as a violent you make the part stupid, that there is no life in it, that you are a who will sing always out of tune, and be so stupid that you will have 


passion does veritably exist, or otherwise there would not be so machine, that you sing out of tune. I have asked Mr. Lehmann, I fury and will complain to the Manager. Ah, there is now no one to 


many younz men blowing out their brains, and young women have asked Mr. Carey, and said to them If it is true, let me go; I speak wilh you from behind a fan—only a dull heavy stupid. 

drowning themselves, out of disappointment ; but probably hewould will not make ridicule of your theatre. But they are so kind to me ; Misera me! What | shall I do? All the poetry departed from 

have pointed out that in these cases the coroner's jury invariably and Mrs. Grey also ; she says that I have not as much cheek as Miss Harry Thornhill’s singing—there is no more fascination for him— 

and charitably certify that the victim is insane. Burgoyne, but that Grace Mainwaring should remember that she is he looks up to the window—he sings ‘The starry night brings me 
No; romance had never been much in his way, except the sham a gentlewoman, and it is not necessary to make her a laughing no rest —and he says ‘Bother to that stu id Italian girl !”—why 

romance which he had assumed along with a, painted face and a waitress, although she is in comedy-opera. I cannot please every 2m I to sing toher? Poor Leo, he will be disconsolate; but not - 

stage costume, and of which he knew the just and accurate value, one, Leo: but if you were here I should not care so much for the for long. 0; Miss Burgoyne will be coming back ; and then he 

dark, like a thief, You will have some one for to talk with from behind the fan. 


He had never hal time to fall seriously in love, he used to say to  driccone, who Hes, who Jes, who hides in the 


Ard 


“ Now, Leo, if you can read any more, I must attend to what you 


call deesness. When Miss Burgoyne returns, I do not go back to be 
under-study to Miss Girond——no—Mr. Lehmann has said he is 
pleased with me, and I am to take the part of Miss Considine, who 
goes into the provincial company. You know it is almost the same 
consequence as Grace Mainwaring towards the public, and I am, oh, 
very proud of such an advancement; and I have written to Pan- 
diani, and to Carmela and Andrea, and Mrs. Grey is kinder than 
ever, and I take lessons always, and always when she has a half- 
hour from the house-governing. I am Jeiier perfect—is it what they 
say ?—in this part asin the other ; my bad English does not appear 
on the stage ; I practise and practise always. 1am to share in Miss 
Girond’s room, and that will be good, for she is friendly to me, 
though sometimes a little saucy in her amusement. Already I hear 
that the theatre-attendant people are coming back—and you ?— 
when is your return? You had benevolence to the poor chorus- 
singer, Signor Leo ; and now she is prima donna do you think she will 
forget you? No,no! To-day I was going up Regent Street, and 
ina window behold! a portrait of Mr. Lionel Moore and a postrait 
of Miss Antonia Ross side by side! I laughed—I said, Leo did not 
look to this a short time ago. It is the same fotografer ; I have had 
several requests; but only to that one I went, for it is the best one 
of you he has taken that is seen anywhere. Of course I have to 
dress as like Miss Burgoyne as possible, which is a pity to me, for it 
is not too graceful, as I think Tcould do; but I complain nothing, 
since Mr. Lehmann gave me the great advancement ; and if you will 
look at the critiques you will see they say I have not a bad appear- 
ance in the part. As for the briccone—pah !|—when I talk like this 
to you, Leo, | despise him—he is nothing to me—I would not pay 
two pence that he should praise me. 

“ Will you write to me, Leo, and say when you return? Have 
‘ou so much Jeesness that you have only sent me one letter ? Adieu ! 
vour true friend, NINA.” ; 

Well, this prattling letter from Nina caused him some reflection, 
and some uneasy qualms. He did not so much mind the prospect 
of having, on his return, to transform his old friend and comrade 
into his stage-sweetheart, and to make passionate love to her every 
evening, before an audience. That might be a little embarrassing 
at first; but the feeling would soon wear off ; such circumstances 
were common and well-understood in the theatre, where stage-lovers 
cease their cooing the moment they withdraw into the wings. But 
this other possibility of finding Miss Burgoyne and her friends in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Strathaivron Lodge? Of course 
there was no reason why she shouldn’t travel through Ross-shire 
just as well as any one else. She knew his address. If she came 
anywhere round this way—say to Kilfearn—he must needs go to 
call on her, Then both Lady Adela Cunyngham and Lord Rock- 
minster had been introduced to Miss Burgoyne in the New Theatre : 
if he told them, as he ought, on whom he was going to call, might 
they not want to accompany him, and renew the acquaintance? 
Lady Adela and her sisters considered themselves the naturally 
appointed patrons of all professional folk whose names figured in 
the papers ; was it not highly probable that Miss Burgoyne and her 
friends, whosoever these might be, would receive an invitation to 
Strathaivron Lodge? And then ?—why, then might there not be 
rather too close a resemblance to a band of poor players being 
entertained by the great people at what Nina imagined to bea 
castle? A solitary guest was all very well: had Miss Burgoyne 
preceded or succeeded him, he could not have objected : but a group 
of strolling players, as it were ?—might it not look as if they had 
been summoned to amuse the noble company? And fancy Miss 
Burgoyne coming in as a spy upon his mute, and at present quite 
indefinite, relations with Miss Honnor Cunyngham !—Miss Bur- 
goyne, who was a remarkably sharp-eyed young woman, and had a 
clever and merry tongue withal, when she was disposed to be 
humorous. 

Then he bethought him of what Honnor Cunyngham, with her 
firm independence of character, her proud self-reliance, would have 
said to all these timorous fancies. He knew perfectly well what she 
would say. She would say: “ Weil, buteven if Miss Burgoyne were 
to appear at Strathaivron Lodge, how could that affect you? You 
are yourself; you are apart from her; her visit will be Lady Adela’s 
doing, not yours. And if people choose to regard you as one of a 
band of strolling players, how can that harm you? Why should 
you care? The opinion that is of value to you is your own opinion: 

e right with yourself ; and leave others to think what they please. 
Whoever could so entirely. misjudge your position must be a fool : 
why should you pause for a moment to consider the opinion of a 
fool or any number of fools? ‘To thine own self be true ’; and let 
that suffice.” 

For he had come to know pretty accurately, during these frequent 
if intermittent talks and chats along the Aivron banks, how Miss 
Honnor would regard most things. The wild weather had been 
succeeded by a period ofcalm ; the river had dwindled and dwindled, 
until it seemed merely to creep along its channel ; where a rushing 
brown current had come down there now appeared long banks of 
stones, lilac and silver-grey and purple, basking in the sun; while 
half way across the stream in many places the yellow sand and 
shingle shone through the lazily-rippling shallows. Consequently 
there was little fishing to be done. Honnor Cunyngham went out 
all the same, for she loved the river-side in all weathers ; and as often 
as he discreetly might, Lionel accompanied her; but as they had 
frequently to wait for half-hours together until a cloud should come 
over, he had ample opportunity of learning her views and opinions 
on a great variety of subjects. For she spoke freely, and frankly, 
and simply, in this enforced idleness ; and from just a little touch 
here and there, Lionel began to think that she must have a good 
deal more of womanly tenderness and sympathy than he had given 
her credit for. Certainly she was always most considerate towards 
himself ; she seemed to understand that he was a little sensitive on 
the score of his out-of-door performances; and while she made light 
of his occasional blunders, she would quietly hint to him that he in 
turn ought to exercise a generous judgment when those people 
at the Lodge ventured to enter a province in which he was a past 
master. 

“We are all amateurs in something or another, Mr. Moore,” 
she would say. “And the professionals should not treat us with 
scorn. 

“T wonder in what you show yourself an amateur,” said he, 
bethinking himself how she seemed to keep aloof from the music, art, 
and literature of her accomplished sisters-in-law. ‘“ Everything you 
do you do thoroughly well.” 

She laughed. 

“You have never seen me try to do anything but cast a line,” 
said she, “and if I can manage that, the credit rests with old 
Robert.” ; 

But the consideration that she invariably extended to her 
brother’s guest was about to show itself in a very marked manner ; 
and the incident arose in this wise. One morning, the weather 
being much too bright and clear for the shallower pools of the 
Aivron, they thought they would take luncheon with them, and stroll 
up to the Geinig, where, in the afternoon, the deéper pools 
might give them a chance, especially if a few clouds were to come 
over. Accordingly the three of them went away along the valley, 
passed over the Bad Step, meandered through the long birch wood, 
and finally arrived at the little dell above the Geinig Pool, which was 
Miss Honnor’s favourite retreat. They had left somewhat late; 
the sun was shining from a cloudless sky ; luncheon would pass the 
useless time ; so Robert got the small parcels and the drinking cups 
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It was a 
out of the bag, and arran, ed them on the warm turf. { 
modest little Tenqnel, he in the happiest ‘eireumstanis’ ; for be 
birch branches above them afforded them a picturesque she “ : a 
the burn at their feet, attenuated as it was, and merely threa ing its 
way down through the stones, flashed diamonds here and t ere 
the light. And then she was so kind as to thank him ane 
singing ‘The Bonnie Earl o’ Mora "which had oe a ly 
astounded the people assembled at the opening of a : i sar 
Public Hall, or, at least, such of them as did not know that a grea 
singer was among the guests at Strathaivron Lodge. ss ceeald’s 
(Py was rather sorry for them who had to follow you, § Ss L: 
“they must have felt it was hardly fair. [t was like Donald Sane 
at the Highland Games : when he has thrown the hammer, or tosse 
the caber, the spectator hardly takes notice of the next competitor. 
By the way, I suppose you will be going to the N orthern meeting 


at the end of this month?” 

“Tam sorry I cannot stay so long, though Lady Adela was good 
enough to ask me,” he made answer. ‘1 must go south very soon 

w.” S % 
a Oh, indeed?” she said. “ That is a_ pity. It is worth while 
being in Inverness then : you see all the different families and a 
guests ; and the balls are picturesque—with the kilt and tartan. : t 
is really the wind-up of the season ; the parties break up after that. 
We come back here and remain until about the middle of October ; 
then we go on to the Braes—worse luck for me. I like the rough- 
and-tumble of this place; the absence of ceremony ; the freedom 
and the solitude. It will be very different at the Braes. 

“ Why shouldn’t you stop on here, then?” he naturally asked. : 

« All by myself?” she said.“ Well, I shouldn’t mind the loneli- 
ness—you see, old Robert is left here, and Roderick, too, and one 
or two of the girls to keep fires on ; but I should have nothing to do 
but read; the fishing is useless long before that time. And so you 
are going away quite soon?” 

“Yes,” said he, and he paused for a second—for there was some 
wild wish in his heart that she would have just one word of regret. 
“T must go,” he continued, seeing that she did not speak. ‘ I am 
wanted, And I have had a long holiday—a long and delightful 
holiday ; and I’m sure when I look back over it, I can’t thank you 
sufficiently for all your kindness to me.” ; : 

“Thank me, Mr. Moore? ” she said, with obvious surprise. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” he said, warmly. “fit was only a word now 
and again, it was always encouragement, I should never have 
ventured out after the deer if it had not been for you: probably I 
should never have taken up a gun at all. Then all those delightful 
days by the river: haven't I to thank you for them? It seems 
rather hard that I should be so much indebted to you——” 

“T am sure you are not at all,” she said. 

e without a chance of ever being able to show my gratitude: 
repayment, of course, is out of the question, for we could never 
meet again in similar circumstances—in reversed circumstances, 
rather—I mean, you have had it all your own way in your—your 
tcleration, shall I say ?—or your commiseration, of a hopeless 
duffer. Oh, I know what l’m talking about. Most people in 
position would have said, Well, let him go and make a fool of him- 
self!’ and most people in my position would have said, ‘No, I’m 
not going to make a fool of myself.’” 

«“T don’t quite understand,” she said, simply, “ why you should 
care so much for the opinion of other people.” 

“T suppose there is no chance of my ever seeing you in London, 
Miss Honnor,” he continued, rather breathlessly. ‘‘If—if I might 

resume on the acquaintanceship formed up.here, I should like— 
well, I should like to show you I had not forgotten your kindness. 
Do you ever come to London ?—I think Miss Lestrange said you 
sometimes did.” 

“Why, I am in London a great part of every year ! " she said. 
“ And this winter I shall be next door to it ; for my mother goes to 
Brighton in November ; and she will want me to be with her.” 

“To Brighton!” he said quickly and eagerly. “Then of course 
you would be in London sometimes. Would you—would you care 
to come behind the scenes of a theatre ?—or be present at a dress 
rehearsal, or something of that kind? No, I’m afraid not—I’m 
afraid that wouldn’t interest you——” 

“Qh, but it would,” she said, pleasantly enough. “It would 
interest me very much.” 

And perhaps he would have gone on to assure her how delighted 
he would be to have the opportunity of showing her, in the great 
capital, that he had not forgotten her kindness and help in these 
northern wilds but that Miss Honnor, seeing that their frugal meal 
was over, called for Robert. The handsome old fisherman appeared 
at once ; but she instantly perceived by his face that something was 
wrong. 

“ This is ferry strange, Miss Honnor,” said he, “ that the fly-book 
is not in the bag. And I could not have dropped it out. I was not 
eee of looking for it when we started, for I knew I had put it 
there——” ; 

“Oh, I know, Robert,” she said at once. “Mr. Lestrange asked 
me this morning for some small Durham Rangers; and I told him 
to go and take them out of the book. So he has taken the book 
out of the bag, and stupidly forgot to put it back.” 

“Then I will go aweh down to the Lodge and get it," Robert 
suggested. ; 

“Ts it worth while?” she said. ‘There is a fly on t ing- 
line ; and there won’t be much fishing this enon a ee 

“ Tam not so sure,” old Robert made answer. “There might be 
gi cn i and " ie safer to hef the book whatever.” 

“ Very well,” said she. “And in that case I will tak 
over to the other side of the Geinig Pool, and ask es See 
on the middle rock ; and perhaps he will see something. Ail 
there be any gold-fish in the globe, Robert?” : 

Old Robert grinned. 

“Qh, yes, Miss Honnor, the fish will be there ; but there is little 
eae of your getting one out.” 

“ At any rate, Mr. Moore will be pleased to see a & 
fish in the middle of a Highland moe she said ; renee 
had packed up the luncheon things, they all set off down the Geinig 
valley ct cage ; 2 

But when they reached a certain wooden foot-bri 
stream, Robert held on his way, making for he. en aie 
Lionel, well content, and asking no questions, followed the came 
lady. She led the way across the bridge, and along the o nen’ 
bank, until they reached the Geinig Pool, where they sieaucbled 
down to the side of the river, just above the falls. Here she oer 
him how to step from one boulder to another until he found himeelt 
on a huge prey rock right in the middle ; and forthwith she directed 
him to crawl out to the edge of the rock, and just put his head o + 
and see what he could see. As for crawling, he considered himeelé 
quite an adept at that now; in an instant he was down on ae 
and knees, making his way out to the end of the rock. And ce : 
tainly what he beheld when he cautiously peered over the edge w = 
worth all the trouble. Here, in an almost circular pool, a a a 
of great depth, the surface of the water was as smooth as Ns fi ‘4 
the bulk of the stream tumbied in and tumbled out seni Slee ha 
southern side, leaving this dark hole in an eddy; and the ott ee 
striking down into the translucent depths, revealed to him cere in 
slowly moving forms which he recognised at once as salmon They 
were not like salmon in colour, to be sure; through the dun wat 
their purplish-blue backs showed a dull olive-green; but salm = 
they undoubtedly were, and of a good size too. Of course he = 
immensely excited by such a novel sight. With intensest curiosity 
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he watched them making their slow circles of 

gold-fish in a globe. They seemed to be aie pal exactly like 
under the surface. Was it not possible to snatch at or five feet 
with a long gaff? Or was it not possible, on the a i of them 
tempt one of them with a fly? er hand, to 

He slowly withdrew his head. 

“That is most extraordinary,” he called to his c 
was standing a few yards further back. “Miss Ho 
put iy over es ? “3 Aen 

“ at is the use?” said she. “They will ee 
won't take it; and I don’t think it is Fell they ean a they 
much about the patterns that Mr. Watson dresses. Th a, 
quite enough already. Some of the old hands, I ay red eDei 
familiar with every fly made in Inverness.” ‘ SRG 

“Won't you try?” he pleaded. 

“Well, if you would like to see them look at the fly, I'| 
over them,” she said, goodnaturedly, “ but, - 
demoralising.” 4 

So she, also, had to creep out to the edge of t P 
she cautiously put out the rod, and the ation: line oe bi tek 
prepared. She threw the fly to the opposite side of the ls ere 
sink an inch or two ; and then quietly jerked it across. Rat it : - 
in the way of the slow-circling salmon. To her it was sen i 
amusement, but to Lionel it.was a breathless excitement eee 
one after another of those big fish, in passing, come up to ie a 
this beautiful, gleaming, shrimp-like object, and then sink d . 
again and go on its round. They would not come within two en 
of this tempting lure. She tried them in all parts of the ah 
sinking the fly well into the plunging fall, and letting it be cael 
right to the other side before she dragged it across the clear ope s 

“Won't one of you take it?” she said. “It’s as pretty BS oe 
ever was dressed, though they do call it the Dirty Yellow.” ies 

But all of a sudden the circumstances were changed in a most 
startling manner. A swift, half-seen creature came darting up from 
out of the plunging torrent, shot into the clear water, snatched at 
the small object that was floating there, and down went fly and rod 
until the top was almost touching the surface. The reel had caught 
in her dress somehow. But in another second all that was altered 
she had got the reel free—she was up on her feet—the line was 
singing out—the rod raised, with the pliant top yielding to ever 
movement of the fish—and Lionel, quite bewildered by the rapidly 
of the whole occurrence, wondering what he could do to assist ie 
Miss Honnor, however, was quite competent to look after herself c 

“Who could have expected that!” she said, as the salmon went 
away down into the deep pool, and deliberately sulked there. “[ 
wasn't fishing, I was only playing ; and he very nearly broke me, at 
the first plunge. Really it all happened so quickly that I could not 
see what size he was: could you, Mr. Moore?” 

“Not I!” he answered. ‘The creature came out of the rough 
water like a flash of lightning—I only saw the splash his tail made 
as he went down again. But what are you going to do, Miss 
Honnor? Shall I run down the strath, and tell old Robert to 
hurry back?” 

“Not at all!—we’ll manage him by ourselves,” she replied, 
confidently. ‘“ Here, you take him ; and I'll gaff him for you.” 

“ [ will do nothing of the kind,” said he, distinctly. “ You have 
given me too many of your fish. You have been far too generous 
all the way through. No; I will gaff him for you—but you must 
tell me how—for I never tried before.” 

“Qh, it is simple enough,” she said. “ You've seen old Robert 
gaff plenty of fish. Only mind you don’t strike across the casting- 
line. Get behind the casting-line—about half way down the fish— 
get well over him—and then a sharp, bold stroke will fetch him 
out.” 

Accordingly, armed with the gaff, Lionel made his way down to 
the lowest ridge of the rock, so that he found himself just over the 
black-brown pool. And indeed his services were called upon much 
sooner than he had expected; for the salmon, grown tired of 
sulking, now began to swim slowly round and round, sometimes 
coming up so that they could just catch a glimmer of him, and 
again disappearing. But the fortunate thing for them was that 
there were no shallows to frighten the fish; he knew nothing of his 
danger as he happened to come sailing round Lionel's way ; and he 
was gradually coming nearer and nearer to the surface, until they 
could watch his every motion as he made his slow rounds. Once or 
twice Lionel tried to get the gaff over him, and had to withdraw it 5 
but at last Miss Honnor called out——— 

“This next time, Mr. Moore, as he comes round to you, I will lift 
him.a bit: be ready!” 

But what was this amazing thing that happened all in one wild 
second? Lionel,struck at the fish, pinned him securely, dragged him 
out of the water, and then, to his horror, found that the unexpected 
weight of this fighting and struggling creature was proving too much 
for him—he was overbalanced—he could not recover himself—down 
they all went together, himself, the gaff, and the salmon, into the 
still, deep pool! As for him, that was nothing ; he could swim 2 
little ; a few strokes took him to the other side, where he clambered 
on to the rocks; he managed to recover his cap ; and then, with the 
deepest mortification in his soul, he made his way tack to rejoin his 
companion, What apology: could he offer for his unheard-o 
bungling and stupidity? Would she not look on him as an 
unendurable ass? Why had he chosen so insecure a foothold ; and 
made such a furious plunge at the fish? Over-eagerness, 10 
doubt—— ; 

And then the next moment he noticed that her rod was still 
curved ! 

“We'll get him yet, Mr. Moore!” she called to him, in the most 
good-humoured fashion. “Come cut on to the rock, and you'll see 
the strangest-looking salmon you ever saw in your life.” Ft 

And indeed that was an odd sight—the big fish slowly sailing 
round and round the pool, with the gaff still attached, and the 
handle floating parallel with its side. : ' 

“Tt will take some time, though,” said she. “I think you d 
better go away home and get dry clothes on. T'll manage him by 
myself.” : 

“T dare say you would manage him better by yourself than with 
any help of mine,” he said, in his bitter chagrin and self-contem}'t. 
“T made sure I had lost you the salmon.” 

_ “And what then?” she said, with some surprise. “J 
it wasn't the salmon | was thinking of when I saw you) 
—but the moment you struck out I knew you were safe.’ i 

He did not speak any more; he was too humiliated and vexed. 
It is true that when at length the salmon, entirely dead beat, 
suffered himself to be led into the side of the rock, Lionel manage 
to seize the handle of the gaff, and this time, making sure of his foots 
hold, got the fish on land; but this final success in no way atin 
for his having so desperately made a fool of himself. In ee ue 
affixed the bit of string she gave him to the head and tail of a 
very pretty twelve-pounder ; and in silence he set out, he carry!ns 
the salmon, and she with the rod over her shoulder. 

“Tt will be a surprise for old Robert when we m 
said, cheerfully. “But he will wonder how you came to 
ee foolery for them 

“Yes,” said he, “it will be a pretty story of tomloo'try 
all to hear’ I ehpuld like to make a comic drawing of it, if cov’ 
It would have done capitally for John Leech, among the expo 
of Mr. Briggs.” 

She glanced at him, curiously. She knew what he 
of—of the tale that would be told among the keepers 4m 
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: : used himself into the Geinig Pool in trying to gaff 
of is ben ig not the story find its way from the kennels is 
if cron and thence into the drawing-room? 
ee was no doubt he was thoroughly ashamed, and crestfallen, 

with himself; and though she talked and chatted just as 
e taciturn all the way down the side of the Geinig. 
ee now, Mr. Moore,” she said, with the utmost good-nature, 
«you make too much of that r . You are far too afraid 
of ridicule. But I am going to put it all right for you.” 
What was his astonishment and c ; 
had laid her rod on the shingle, deliberately walk a yard or two into 
the shallow water, and then throw herself down into it for a second, 
hile she held out her hand to him! — 
Pull me out, Mr. Moore!” she said. : , 

«Good heavens, Miss Honnor!” he exclaimed—but instantly he 
caught her hand, and she rose to her feet, and began to shake the 
water from her as best she might, ‘ What do you mean!” 

“You've pulled me out of the river,” said she, laughing, as she 
chook her dripping sleeves and kicked her skirts ; and then she 
went on coolly to explain. “ I know you are rather sensitive to 
ridicule; and you don’t like to think of those people telling the 
sory against you as to how you fell into the Geinig Pool. Very 
well; there yeedn't be any such story. If any one asks you how 
vou came to be so wet, you can say I got into the water, and you 
“ ulled me out. It will sound quite heroic.” 


whi 


«So [ am to have the credit of having saved your life?” he said. 

«You needn't put it that way,” she answered, as she took up the 
fishing-rod and resumed her homeward walk. ‘All kinds of acci- 
dents are continually happening to people who go salmon-fishing ; 
and no one takes any notice of them. My maid is quite used to 
wetting my things dried—whether they’re soaked through with rain 
ur with river-water doesn't much matter to her. And old Robert 
can take your clothes to the fire in the gun-room long before the 
centlemen come back from the hill. So, you see, there will pro- 
Vably be no questions asked ; but if there should be, you have what 
is quite enough of an explanation.” : 

“Well, Miss Honnor,” said he, “I never heard of such a friendly 
act in all my life—such a gratuitous sacrifice : here you have risked 
vetting your death of cold in order to save my childish vanity from 
being wounded. Really, I don’t know how to thank you—though 
| wish all the same you had not put me under such a tremendous 
obligation. But don’t imagine that I am going to claim—that I am 
going to steal—the credit of having saved your life—I am not quite 
so mean—no, if I am asked, I will tell the whole truath——” 

“And make two people ridiculous, instead of one?” she said, 
with asmile. “No, you can’t do that.” 

However, as it turned out, this Quixotic act of consideration was 
allowed to remain a dark secret between these two. With the brisk 
walking and the warm sunlit air around them their clothes were 
already drying; and when old Robert met them, in the dusky 
chasm at the foot of the Bad Step, he was far too much engaged 
with the fish to notice their limp and damp garments; while again, 
as they resumed their march, he, carrying the fish, lagged in the 
rear, and thus they escaped his keen eyes. Indeed, by the time 
they reached the Lodge, and as Miss Honnor was about to enter, 
Lionel said to her that he felt quite warm and comfortable, and 
proposed to go for a further walk down the strath before dinner; 
but she peremptorily forbade this, and ordered him off to his own 
room to get changed. 

Itis not to be imagined that an incident of this kind could do 
aught but sink deep into the mind of any young man, and especially 
into the mind of a young man who had particular reasons for 
wanting to know how this young lady was affected towards him. 
She herself had made light of the matter ; it had been merely a 
sudden impulse, born of her own abundant good-nature ; probably 
she would have done as much for Percy Lestrange. But would she 
have done as much for Percy Lestrange? Lionel kept asking him- 
self. He was vain enough to think she would not. Who had been 
her profegé all this time? To whom had she given unobtrusive little 
hints when she thought these might be useful? In whose exploits 
and triumphs and failures had she shown an exceptional interest 
and sympathy? Whom had she permitted to go fishing with her 
on those long days, when the world seemed to belong to the two of 
them ?_-whom had she admitted into the little dell above the Geinig 
Pool which was her chosen and solitary retreat? And he could not 
Lut reflect that while there were plenty of women who were eager to 
present him with silver cigarette-cases, blue and white flower-jars, 
and things of that kind, there was not one of them, as he believed, 
who would dip her little finger in a bottle of ink for his sake. More 
than that, which of them would herself have dared ridicule in order 
to save him from ridicule? And in what light should he regard 
this suddenly-prompted action on her part, which seemed to him 
so bewildering at the time, but which she appeared to look on as 
only a sort of half-humorous freak of friendship ? 

These speculations only came back to the original question, or 
series of questions, that had already puzzled him. Why should he 
set such store by her opinion ?—why be so anxious to please her ?— 
why be so proud to think that he had won some small share of 
favourable regard? It was not his ordinary attitude towards 
women, who troubled him rather, and interfered with his many 
interests and the calls of his professional duties. Falling in love ?— 
that could hardly be it: he felt no desire whatever to go down on 
his knees before her, and swear by the eternal stars. Besides, she 
was so far away from him—living in such a different sphere—among 
occupations and surroundings and traditions entirely apart from 
his. Falling in love ?—with the isolated, the unapproachable 
tisher-maiden, the glance of whose calm hazel eyes would be death 
to any kind of theatrical sentiment ? It was ali a confusion and a 
perplexity to him; but at least he was glad to know that he would 
sit at the same table with her that night at dinner, and thereafter, 
perchance, have some opportunity of talking to her in the drawing- 
room, Where a certain incident, known to themselves alone, would 
serve as a sort of secret tie. And he was cheered to remember that, 
although he was leaving this still and beautiful neighbourhood 
(where so many strange dreams and ‘fancies and new and welcome 
experiences had befallen him) he was not bidding good-bye te all 
_ these friends for ever. Miss Honnor Cunyngham would be in 

srighton in November ; and Brighton was not so far away from the 
great city and the dull, continuous, thunderous roar that would 
then be all around him. 


(To be continued) 


historical and other, on an inte- 


A VOLUME full of information, 
Testing subject, is Gleanings from Japan” (Blackwood), by Mr. W. 


e Dickson, author of “Japan; being a Sketch of the History, 
apie tas and Officers of the Empire.” This gentleman gives 
the amongst the rest, the result of his observations during a visit to 
of | country" in the years 1883-84. Mr. Dickson has gathered most 
: his material at first hand, and here he received much assistance 
tom the late Otomo Sadajiro, who would seem to have been a 
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perfect fountain of information u : 
the ements and oe of the SARE poo tedthn dasuaeoe ee ae 
recent revolution. The author is to be read especially in th 

his work which deals wit! tee) Sepecselly sn that path ot 
and with the we ep Seay 
the Jesuits. “Gleanings from Japan” ae a By 
ends of curious and instructive fact. “It is worth ateute, 8 ane 
Mr. Dickson, ‘‘that the Japanese have never used a shield for the arm 
and body. They seem to have used, after the introduction of 
powder, an iron shield to place on the ground, leaning aaa = 
support fixed in the earth. In the oldest pictures of their w aie 
such a thing as a shield on the left arm seems never to pee taen 
thought of, but in some pictures bars of iron are seen on the outer 
fore-arms, The armour worn in battle was very light when com- 
pared with the unwieldy iron casing of Western Sartore but it 
was tough, and difficult to cut through. They seem to have ‘trusted 
more to the swiftness of attack with their sharp heavy swords than 
to the strength of the defence. They often had light chain armour 
sewn into their coats, especially the coats used at a fire, when 
advantage might be taken of them ina crowd.” All who care to 
study the past and present _of the great Island State of the North 
Pacific should read these ‘Gleanings from Japan.” 

A contribution to the proper understanding of the period of the 
French Revolution is “ Reminiscences of a Regicide ” (Chapman 
and Hall), which has been edited by Miss M. C. M. Simpson from 
the original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Convention 
and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789. 
Sergent Marceau was born in 1750, and died, in 1847, a pensioner of 
Louis Philippe. He was an active participator in all the events 
which led to the fall of Louis XVI. and the establishment of the First 
French Republic. Like all active politicians, Sergent was a good 
deal maligned. Mr. Davenport, at whose house at Nice Sergent 
was a frequent visitor, writes : “ The account I heard of him from 
his political opponents was that he had been Secretary to 
Robespierre, had stolen a jewel of immense value, and was an active 
Septembriseur ; whereas, in truth, Robespierre had been from an 
early period his confirmed enemy, and his name was on the list of 
thirty who would have been guillotined in 1794 if Robespierre had 
lived another day. The jewel of immense value was handed by 
him to the Government, and afterwards figured in the hilt of 
Napoleon’s sword ; and the only part he took in the September 
massacres was to extricate Lally Tollendal and many other victims 
from the guillotine.” Mr, Simpson has worked the MSS. of Sergent 
into the text of his historical narrative ; and we have thus an oppor- 
tunity of seeing incidents of world-wide horror and fame as they 
appeared to a contemporary of them, and a man of much bene- 
volence, intelligence, and simple-mindedness. It is amusing to 
find, however, that when Sergent cannot approve of the orgies of 
the mob he lays the blame on England. According to him, our 
forefathers paid the assassins of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld on the 
4th September ; whereas, in reality, they seem to have been acting 
on a mere brutal impulse. “It was I,” he observes, in the pages of 
a memoir written in 1801, “who preserved your buildings from the 
fury of the Vandals who were paid by English gold—the inventors 
of ‘the disgusting sans-culottism which was sent over to us from 
England on parpors to dishonour the most polished and literary 
nation in the world.” 

Abundance of quaint and entertaining anecdote and gossiping 
reminiscence is to be found in “ Memory’s Harkback Through Half 
a Century, 1808 to 1858” (Bentley), by the Rev. F. E. Gretton, 
B.D. Mr. Gretton came into the world a few miles from Windsor 
in 1803, and is consequently eighty-six. Luckily for the reading- 
world the past year has pertinaciously kept telling him “that, when 
‘mens sana in corpore sano’ is youchsafed to an old man, he has 
no right to fritter away his latter days in twirling his thumbs.” 
Mr. Gretton’s “note of time” from five years old is clear and 
distinct. As to the year 1808, his imagination lingers on the Sunday 
that he was breeched, and taken to church with a new sixpence in 
his pocket. A notable person of his young days was Sir Isaac 
Coffin, an especially rollicking naval officer. Once at a Levee he 
was complimented by George III. for having saved the life of one 
of his seamen. “I suppose, Sir Isaac,” said the King, “he would 

anywhere to serve you now.” Yes, please your Majesty, he 
would go to the devil to serve me.” When Dr. Barnes, Master of 
Peterhouse, was seventy-seven, Mr. Gretton followed him as he was 
going home from church on Christmas Day in his Doctor’s red gown, 
big wig, and silk stockings. Jt was a hard frost, and the boys were 
sliding down the broad gutter in Trumpington Street. “ Barnes 
tucked the tail of his gown under bis am aa online out, ‘ Make 
way, boys!’ went sliding down the ¢ annel to his own gate.” 
These as fair specimens et the stories about men great and small, 
clerical and lay, which Mr. Gretton has gathered together in this 
interesting volume of reminiscences of a long life. 

In “ By-Paths and Cross-Roads ” (Ward and Downey), Mrs. J. E. 
Panton pictures for us ina series of bright, pleasing, sympathetic 
essays many little-known “ Corners of the South of England.” “ If 
the perusal of them,” she observes, “ in any way draw attention to 
places like them that exist at every one’s back door, we shall be 
amply repaid ; for to our minds England is full of interest, and the 
faint, lovely echo from the olden times, with which she is replete, is 
far too little studied and loved by those children who use her, it 
seems to us, as acrobats or swimmers use 4 plank, on which they 
stand to sce a good pring 3 papra’ ibenealse " a 
far away from it as possi e.” One of Mrs. Pantons ha 
apiene. is that on “ Becayed Gentility,” in which she portrays 
amusingly the ancient way of nursing a small borough as practised 
by Whig and Tory magnates. There are also many charming 
word-pictures of rural sights and sounds, and the authoress proves 
that there are still plentiful gleanings in those fields where the late 
Richard Jeffreys reaped so rich a harvest. ‘ 

Rear - Admiral H. F. Winnington-Ingr fue death has 
been since reported, gives us the story of his sea-service 1n 
a handsome oieme, enmled “ Hearts of Oak” (W. H. Allen). 
It is a reproduction of articles which, from 1885 to the present 
year, the sone officer ag ee a ae 
he tells us—to the pages of the scusira ed Nava Mi 
Magazine. These collected papers are not without value, since they 
were originally composed from diaries and journals kept at the dates 
given in the beaten ueadines : soars oe 
scope of the work. ey begin wit ix Months is 
pe me the South Sea Jelende in H.M.S. Actwon,” commanded by 
Captain the Right Hon. Lord Edward Russell, 1836-37. Then we 
have “The Sulphur War of April, 1840,” and the “ Journal of 
T.M.S. Zalbot in October and pug ee eee ea ee 

ia,” ¥ ree 
Seg eeagt 8 60." ee Hearts se Oak” is plentifully 
adorned with illustrations from sketches taken on the spot, and 
from photographs, and is a breezy, straightforward account of travel- 
experiences In many out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the world, 

The new edition of “ Hints to Travellers,” which is published by 
the Royal Geographical pee under ag pe houe Mey 
Douglas W. Freshfield an aptain W. J. L. arton, JX.NN.5 
E.RS., is a work which auaald prove invaluable to intending 
explorers. Great additions as mie oad on ra se 

rT: n “Hints on Outht » on “ Medica ints, 
vs is A Climate,” “ Photography,” e Commercial Geo- 
graphy,” and many others, have been revised, in many cases Te~ 
written, and in all instances brought completely up to date, the 
collaboration of many travellers and scientists of note having been 
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obtained, such as Joseph Thomson, H. H. Johnston, E. Whymper, 


H. W. Bates, Captain Abney, Professor Flower, Sir C. W. 


ilson, 


enpok Galton, and many other well-known authorities. Maps of 
the Tee ie and southern constellations have been added, to say 
nothing of an index, an indispensable adjunct to a work of this 


description. 


The book is of an essentially handy size, not too 


bulky to go into an ordinary coat pocket, and, apart from its value 


to travellers, will prove highly interesting and useful to those stay- 
at-home folk who wish to completely understand and realise the full 


extent and meaning of modern ge 
Rees, 


Mr. J. Rogers 


ographical exploration. 
author of “ The Diversions of a Bookworm,” 


has gathered together, in “The Brotherhood of Letters” (Elliot 
Stock), a wonderful deal of information and anecdote about different 
men of letters, chiefly of this century. The stories are, of course, 
I t very agreeably and compactly grouped. For 
instance, in the chapter on “ Mutual Admiration Societies,” we find 
this: “‘ There is,’ said Wordsworth to Lamb one day, in the course 


not new, but they are 


of conversation, 


and people are taken by it. 


exactly like Shakespeare.’ ‘ Yes,’ stuttered Lamb, 
only the mind that is wanting.’” 


Much instruction, and popularised technical information, is to ke 


found in Mr. Henry T 
(Fisher Unwin). Mr 


‘an immensity of trick in all Shakespeare wrote, 
Now had I a mind I could write 


in reply, ‘it is 


. Finck’s “ Chopin, and other Musical Essays” 


. Finck 


in recognising that Chopin stands in the very front 


musicians? He thinks that if Chopin had, | 


asks why the world has been so slow 


rank of creative 


ike Wagner, attacked 


everybody right and left who stood in the way of the general recog- 
nition of his genius, his cause would doubtless have assumed greater 
of the public, “ even though the parlour-piano 


prominence in the eyes 


does notafford so much playground for 


warfare as the operatic stage.” 


Mr. Finck is convinced that ‘one of the principal reasons why 


Wagner was more 
German capitals is, 


old men—too old to su 


dencies : whereas, in 
only needed to hear a 


be filled with an enthusiasm for them, 


readers could not help 


A book that might be read profitably in conjunction with “ Remi- 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s ‘Caroline 


niscences of a Regi 


rapidly acclimatised in 


New York than in the 
that most of the leading German critics were 
bmit readily to Wagner's revolutionary ten- 


New York all the critics are young men, who 
few good performances of Wagner's operas to 


with whic 
being infected.” 


cide” is 


Schlegel and Her Friends ” (Fisher Unwin). The 
towards the end of the last century was revolution 


as well as in France. 


they were surrounded. 
in this society the heroin 
biography moved and had her being, 
conspicuous and important part. 


produced ; 


Men had outgrown the con 


h many of their 


spirit of the age 
ary in Germany 
ditions by which 


Thus an abnormal state of society was 
e of this admirably-written 
and of this life she formed a 
The facts set forth here have been 


gathered almost entirely from Professor Waitz’s collection of Caro- 


line’s letters, and we have, 


the Romantic School. 


Enthusiastic worshippers 0 


assuredly be grateful t 


Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, 
Scotch Words, with Notes, Index, 


(Kerr and Richardson 


on the whole, a very intelligent study of 


f the work and memory of Burns will 


© Mr. J. B. Reid, M.A., who has compiled and 
edited for them “ A Complete Word and Phrase Co 


It contains over 11,400 w 
ustry. 


). 


quotations, and is the product of an affectionate ind 


speare has his concord: 


as Tennyson and Cowper, 


Poet of Scotland?” 
Shakespeare, 


giving every quotation in sufficient 
the public speaker, 
concordance should certainly figure on 


the literary man, 


lover of Burns. 


A useful work, in handy for 


Dictionary, 
Elizabeth Weir. 
explained each word 


quotations is given, which is larger and more 
found in perhaps any other Ge 


A volume issued by 
be commended to all 


singer. This is, “ My Jubilee ; or, 


is more quotable than Burns, Mr. 


Not only has Miss 


ance,” writes the editor ; 


In view of the fact that 


: but a collection of idioms 


“lesser poets, 
have theirs—why not Burns, the National 


ncordance to the 


Incorporating 2 Glossary of 
and Appendix of Readings ” 


vords and 52,000 
“ Shake- 
such 


no poet, except 


Reid has aimed at 
fulness to serve the purpose of 
or the conversationalist. This 
the bookshelves of every 


m, is “Cassell’s New German 


in two Parts: German-English, English-German,” by 
Weir carefully translated or 


, proverbs, and 


varied than that to be 
rman-English dictionary. 


the London Music Publishing Company may 


friends and admirers of a 


famous popular 


Fifty Years of Artistic Life,” by 


J. Sims Reeves, with six plates, and a preface by Thomas Ward. 


We have also received Mr. 


Celebrated Buccaneer 
Children of To-day’ 


little book, “A Few Hints to 
by “An Anglo-Indian. 


Messrs. DUFF AND STEWART—— : fi 
Piano,” by A. Buhl, are respectively, ‘‘ Whispering Angels,” by far 


the prettier of the pair, 
we have heard many times before. 


type as the above, are 
by W. 
a bluette ; “ The Sunn 
of the group, “ The F 


Millward, the poetic 


Richard Clynton’s 


: a Page of Past History, for the 
> (Swan Sonnenschein) ; 
Travellers to 


” 


and “ Joyous 


India” 


“The Life of a 
Use of the 


and a very useful 


(W. H. Allen), 


“ Two Melodies for the 


Moments,” the like of which 
Of the same useful after-dinner 


«“ Three Characteristic Pieces for the Piano,” 


titles of which are: 
Mead,” a melodie de salon; 


“Spring Morn,” 
and, most taking 


owery Vale,” a melodious nocturne in six- 


AND ROMER.——A brief but cleverly, 


written cantata for grown-ups is “ The Three Sisters,” a cantata for 
treble voices, written and composed by F rederick Enoch and Ignace 


D’Arcy Jaxone, 
song will be a 


colomini, is a pleasing 


merry encore-songs are 
by Claude Dupré ; 


Guzman, music 


written and composed by 


g leading favourite of the season. 
Heart,” written and composed by 


directions in “ The 


love-song, with a satisfactory ending.—Two 


Rona Lee 


“ Arcadee,” a vocal gavotte, 
and “ Bonny 
and Theodore Distin.—Very 


useful for school-room practice and drawing-room execution are, 


“Six Duets 


strength and support 


to play out of tune when left to their own unaided 
is a fair contrast in this group; the titles are 


sprightly melody ; ‘’ 


name would imply; 


“ Cornflowers 5” 


are of a somewhat ordinary type; 
is the mysterious 


“Tone Poems” 


pieces for the pianoforte, 


books, each Number 
collection will be a use 
pianistes. 


for Two Violins,’ 
have pianoforte accompaniments, 


* composed by Edouard Dorn ; 
which are always desirable to give 


they 


to amateur violinists, who are often inclined 


efforts. —There 


“ Village Dance,” a 


Tranquil Evening,” smoothly flowing as its 
“Starry Night;” “ Christmas Revels ;” 


and “ A Summer Ramble.” The 


but are void 


containing six pieces. 
ful addition tu the repertory 0 


lastenamed four 
of difficulties.— 


title of a series of well-written 


by Luscombe Searelle ; published in six 
When complete this 


{ tairly advaued 
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CONVICT LIFE 


DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD. 
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AN OLD GAOL-BIRD RETURNING FROM A VISIT TO A ‘*PAL” IN PRISON 


THE GRAPHIC 


WRITTEN BY F. W. 


Ocroser 5s 1889 


AT WORMWOOD SCRUBS PRISON-PART | 


ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF s©GRANDMOTHER’S Money,” &c. 


‘ X 7 ORMWOOD SCRUBS presents a remarkably festive ap- 


pearance on the first occasion of our visit to that well- 

known locality. The shadow of the great prison some 
three-quarters of a mile distant does not rest in any way upon 
the scene ; the day is bright and sunshiny—it is the day after 
Bank Holiday—and steam-round-abouts and swings, and cock- 
shies and shooting for nuts are all in the ascendant in the vicinity 
of the railway station. People have actually come to Wormwood 
Scrubs to enjoy themselves, and are enjoying themselves, a few of 
them in the tap-room of the public-house near the station having— 
just a trifle—overshot the mark. : 

“Yes—the prison is over there—about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk or so along the road, sir—you can’t miss it.” : 

It is impossible to miss it. It is quickly in front of you, a grim 
pile of brick and stone, surrounded by a wall rising a good eighteen 
feet from the ground, with flanking towers at the angles ; altogether a 
huge, solid, substantial edifice is this new Castle of Giant Despair. 
As one progresses along Du Cane Road, the sounds of revelry about 
the station become lost, and one hears only the birds singing, and is 
conscious of the purity of the air, and the extra glare of the 
sun. 

The prisoners have evidently most healthy quarters at Wormwood 
Scrubs, and have much to be thankful for; but they are not thank- 
ful. They reck not of the old prison days, of dark cells, unwhole- 
some air, and gaol fever ; they are not grateful that philanthropists 
and Prison Boards and Royal Commissions have studied them, and 
made much of them during the last quarter of a century. They are 
not a grateful class; they got on better, take it altogether, from their 
own point of view, in the brave days of old. They were not under 
such exasperating surveillance; there were more opportunities of 
evading the rules, doing the officers, “dodging the sneaks,” a 
glorious opportunity sometimes even of “getting shut of it” 


\/ altogether, and being off and away, a free man and a brother, until 


the net closed in again, and “landed” them. The man whom our 
friend M. Renouard has depicted turning his back on the prison, 


| and trudging thoughtfully towards the station, has possibly been a 


gaol-bird himself once upon a time, and is returning from a visit to 
a prison pal a little disgusted and depressed with the new rules and 
regulations. They are not as they used to be in his day, perhaps. 
There are heaps of beastly alterations, which some people call 


{| improvements—oh, yes !—oh, ah ! 


The Prison of Wormwood Scrubs stands upon a space of 359 


yards by 210, or about 153 acres of land, and Aas been dutlt by the 


convicts themselves. The gaol-birds have constructed their own cage, 


| and with all the modern improvements that experience has taught 


the authorities to be necessary. Itis in every respect a model prison 
—doubtless the best, as well as the newest, of all the convict esta- 
blishments ; and Commissioners and Directors of Prisons are 
to be heartily congratulated on the forethought and calculation which 
have brought this “ house of sorrow” into existence, and for having 


t abolished some of the old-fashioned, unhealthy prisons in conse- 


quence—Millbank, to wit, which cost the nation 450,310/,, and which 
speedily “failed to satisfy the modern requirements of a prison,” 
Major-General Sir Edmund Du Cane tells us in his excellent 
pamphlet of the New Prison of Wormwood Scrubs. 

New as the place is considered, Wormwood Scrubs was 
“appointed” a prison so far back as 1874, when, on the 19th of 
December, it began business in earnest with nine selected or “ special 
class” men. On the 5th of May, 1875, there was room for 195 
prisoners, although there were only ninety-seven in custody, and it has 
been steadily and slowly plodding on towards completion ever since. 
There is still much to be done, and the convicts are still busy at the 
construction of.their big cage. A whole wing has yet to be finished ; 
and a large and very handsome chapel is to be completed, which will 
accommodate 1,050 prisoners and fifty officers. 

The bricks of this vast prison-house were made on the estate. 
Four thousand yards of clay were excavated as a start-off, brick- 
machines were erected, and the bricks were here “run to hack 
skintled, run to clamp, and burnt.” The number of bricks made at 
Wormwood Scrubs—some of which have been sent elsewhere—was 
35,000,000. One wing, or hall, will eventually be used for female 
prisoners ; but the arrangements for the reception of the fair sex are 
not yet complete. 

When entirely finished the prison will contain separate cells for 
1,387 prisoners, besides hospital accommodation, on the male side 
for twenty-nine convicts—nineteen in cells and ten in association 
wards ; and, on the female side, hospital accommodation for twenty- 
six prisoners—eleven in cells and fifteen in two association wards 
There are a cook-house, bakehouse, and bath-house, with fifty-four 
separate baths, on the male side ; matron’s quarters, a laundry, and 
bath-house, with twenty-four separate baths, on the female side ; and 
a store-house, artificers’ workshops, a gate-house, containing ‘com- 
mittee-room, visiting-room for prisoners (of somewhat small 
dimensions this), eighteen single officers’ quarters, with bath and 


ee as all the 
ssary adjuncts : 

Outside the walls ‘2 iin 
for eight superior and he 
two sucordinate officers ; fs 
a recreation-room, containins 
a billiard-table, chess . 
draughts, and a small library ¢. 
their use, J 

Convict labour has, we h 
already intimated, erected a 
great prison establishment. 
other convict prisons ie ae 
buting in a certain Sone ua 
the work, For instanee the 
bricks, as we have already me 
timated, have been made y oo 
the spot, and all cannes 
work fixed here ; but the She 
comes from the quanies of 
Portland - and Dartmoor, the 
iron castings also from Port. 
land ; and carpenters’ joiners’ 
and blacksmiths’ work has fen 
supplied from the prisons of 
Millbank and Chatham, 

The stone-dressing and facing, &c., have been carried out here also 
and generally by men who have had no previous knowledge of the 
work, and it is astonishing how quickly the hands which have been 
picking and stealing throughout their owners’ lives are trained into 
more rational service. Even sculpture is not beyond the reach of the 
criminal operative, as we shall have occasion to show in our next 
article. There are, on the other hand, certain convicts who are pre- 
ternaturally dull, and who give considerable trouble to those who 
attempt to instruct them. These are generally—one might almost 
say invariably—from the country, and from the beginning to 
the end of their time are heavy, plodding, witless beings, whom it is 
difficult to keep up to the mark ; the dwellers in cities are, on the 
other hand, quick to learn, and, as a rule, willing to learn, Some 
of them may even be termed after a while workmen of the first 
class. There are times—few and far between—when a skill:1 
operative takes his place in the ranks, when a “ bricklayer by birth,” 
as the funny man says at the music halls, finds himself suddenly 
thrust into the community of amateur workmen. Very often, it is 
remarked, he assumes airs on the strength of his professional know- 
ledge and skill, and gets himself disliked by his fellow prisoners, 
One Deputy-Governor, in his report for 1876, makes some shrewd 
remarks respecting this. He has observed also that a prisoner of 
this class will sometimes go on the other tack altogether, ani 
assume a stupidity that is not in him, and that is particularly 
aggravating, and tends to impede the work. “Removal to the 
clay,” says the Deputy-Governor, “ for periods varying according to 
the circumstances of the case, is a treatment nearly infallible. 
Within my own experience I have found that the convict soon 
petitions to be put back to his old trade, and, by his subsequent 
behaviour when restored to the privilege, renders it quite unnecessary 
to repeat the process.” : 

In the year 1876, two attempts to escape were made without 
success, we learn from the Prison Report of that year. In the first 
instance, a young prisoner, a gas-fitter by trade, contrived to secrete 
a putty-knife and to fashion it into a screw-driver, with which he 
unscrewed his window fastenings preparatory to further operations 
presently. He was, however, detected before any great progress 
had been made, and on being searched, the knife was discovered, 
together with sundry pieces of broken gas-pipe, the object for 
which was not apparent, and has not been explained. The second 
attempt was an ingenious slipping away of the prisoner altogether 
from his work, and the concealing of himself in a dark corner 0 
the basement under the new wing. Convicts at work in the open, 
and under the vigilant eyes of the warders responsible for their sale 
custody, are not likely to absent themselves with input 
prisoner was quickly missed and 2 rigorous search instituted, with 
the result of a speedy re-capture. : ee 

There has, however, been one successful escape since this prison 
was opened in 1874—one prisoner, out of 7,030 convicts, ee et 
passed through the big gates, and been ticketed and badge 
lettered on the arm so that those who run may read whee 
prisoner is a short sentence, a long, or a “ lifer’—and to which wat 
he belongs and what number he bears. : A 

The escape was carefully planned, and remains to this day ie 
what of a mystery. It was effected from one of the uppe’ poe 
the prisoner, having made an aperture large enough to ge! a 
lowered himself by means of his sheets a considerable distance eo 
then dropped the rest in safety. It was a rough night when this . 
accomplished—the armed warder, without, was supposed i. ‘aah 
just gone his rounds, and the prisoner got clear away, : To 2 
airing yards and over boundary walls, and has not been hear a 
since. "How it was all done, it would be interesting to know. f ‘ is 
Sheppard’s escapes are hardly “in it” with the exploit 0 aN 
modern prison-breaker. In fact, Jack Sheppard—thanks, bah 
thanks, to the late Harrison Ainsworth—was a highly a ae 
personage; it was comparatively easy to get away 1n the ol! 4 at 
when locks, bolts, and bars were of a primitive and ea 
struction ; if that notorious criminal had lived in the Wort 
Scrubs days he would have very probably given up 1n despair. ete 

Although the prison at Wormwood Scrubs is far from comp is 
there are 773 convicts in stock at the time of our first bere 
contingent of black sheep gathered into this one mes | vith 
of the “ Devil’s Own” that is depressing to be face to tac on the 
despite the cheering fact in the foreground now that sane A oat 
decrease, and that it will be difficult some fine day to fi -riter 
prison-house. It has been the happy privilege of the wi 


a C es hole blocks 
these lines to see lately in some of our older prisons Me stools, 


other ne. 


for 


and wings a scene of desolation, and the cells filled simply with bs be 
z ‘cod Scruos 
and tables, and stacks of pewter pints. sig eee improve’ 


as lonely and lifeless presently, despite a 
ments, its admirable rules and regulations. Every- 

But there is no sign of still-life hereabouts at ange ie aan tt 
thing betokens active progress, the work and activity of ad op en” 
full swing. They are busy in the stoneyard, busy in “t 
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busy building the last wing, some hundreds of men white and 
dusty, and curious and staring, and always grimly silent, with 
watchful warders in charge of them, and one or two armed officers 
pacing in sentry fashion along the upper scaffolding and half- 
finished walls, whereon the convicts swarm. 
exceedingly well-behaved men, who have—as a rule also—learned 


the trade of bricklaying in the prison itself, and go about their | 


work, and do their work, in a fair fashion. Many of them, as we 
have said, have learned a trade for the first time in their nefarious 
lives. It isan irksome business, and their hearts are not in it, but 
they do their allotted portion of labour tolerably well. 

Few of them, it is said, will attempt to get a job at bricklaying 
afterwards; they do not compare favourably with the honest 
labourer, and seldom work as hard or as well. “Plenty of them 
will find their way back here,” is the sad comment of one of the 
officers to us ; “ we shall see them again most likely.” 

They are not a pleasant community to confront, and one wonders 
what would be the result of an “ugly rush” of all these convicts at 
us, and the small contingent of warders who are in charge of them. 
They are a powerful army of evil-looking men, but they are well- 
disciplined and strictly obedient ; they are afraid of punishment, of 
restricted diet, and the loss of those marks which count so much off 
‘the time,” and are to be treasured jealously. An émeute is not 
reckoned upon as one of the probabilities of prison service. There 
is no cohesion among these criminals, no powers of conspiracy ; the 
men in the blue, with little time to serve, or the men in yellow, who 
are in the intermediate stage and looking forward, are not likely to 
conspire with the men in black, who are just in, who have reaped 
no advantage, and have long years of penal servitude—even a life 
in prison—before them. It 1s among the new comers that little acts 
of insubordination crop up,and where some resistance to the rules is 
at times made manifest; the old stagers know better, and have 
long since arrived at the solid conclusion that that game does not 
pay! 

They may argue at times in the adjudication-room—a man can 
always put his name down and claim an audience with the superior 
authorities, and here his case will be fairly heard. It is better than 
making a break-out over his wrongs, real or imaginary. Here, too, 
he appears at times very much against his will, having been 
summoned for breach of disipline, and to hear what punishment is 
in store for him, what marks he is to lose, what laborious work he 
is to be put back to until he is purged of his offence, and wound up 
and set going again in his old sphere of action. Nothing, we have 
already intimated, more completely subdues the male convict than to 
be put back and to be compelled to start afresh—the eternal 
“ barrowrun,” the pickaxeand spade labour, instead of something more 
interesting and less menial ; they are processes to be got free from 
again as speedily as possible, it is altogether a drop in the scale of 
convict society, and even a_ prisoner does not like to be reduced in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. The diet is a question always to 
be considered, too—that may be reduced also for bad behaviour, 
and the wily prisoner takes the diet question into his most earnest 
consideration. 


TOR 


F waNCE enters upon another electoral contest to-morlow (Sunday). 
Over 180 second ballots must be taken in those constituencies 
where no candidate secured a sufficient majority, but the result is 
almost a foregone conclusion. The Republicans will win largely, 
attracting fresh adherents by their previous success, while many 
Monarchists will retire to ensure the return of the Boulangist can- 
didates. This self-denial is ordered by the Comte de Paris, true in ad- 
versity to the Boulangist alliance, although many Conservatives 
have deserted the Orleanist cause in consequence of his decision. 
The Boulangists do not even hope to retrieve their disasters by 
these supplementary elections. The General himself acknowledges 
his defeat, though he points out that one battle lost does not decide 
a campaign. But he is very much embarrassed by the Revising 
Committee having annulled his election at Montmartre, greatly to 
the public surprise. He had hoped to re-enter France under the pro- 
tection of his position as deputy, on the chance of the Chamber 
accepting his election, but the Revising Committee's unexpected 
action crushes that hope. M. Rochefort shares the same fate, yet, 
with curious inconsistency, M. Dillon’s return is allowed, although 
he, too, was condemned by the High Court. Of course General 
Boulanger issues a fresh address to his electors, filled with the usual 
abuse of the Government, who are styled brigands trampling the 
rights of the people under foot, with other stinging epithets. Like 
General Boulanger, M. Ferry cannot hide his disappointment, and 
addresses the electors of St. Dié, now faithless to him, in somewhat 
bitter terms. He ascribes his defeat to the “ corrupt practices of 
the Monarchical and Clerical coalition,” and will retire from 
public life temporarily. He will be much missed in the Chamber, 
which probably meets about November 13th. The House will do 
little important work before next year, as the ante-Christmas session 
will be fully occupied with verifying the elections. A grant of 
money for the Secret Service Fund must, however, be obtained by 
the Government before the end of the year. 

So far as the general public are concerned, the great event of the 
week has been the distribution of the Exhibition awards, The 
ceremony took place in the Palais de l’Industrie, on Sunday, with 
considerable pomp, M. Carnot receiving a very hearty welcome as 
he drove to the Palace. Deputations from the various sections of 
the Exhibition filed past the President with their banners, and 
grouped at the back to form a very picturesque scene, while a 
crowded audience acclaimed two lengthy orations from President 
Carnot and M. Tirard, the Premier, both extolling the success of 
the Exhibition, and the era of peace and industrial prosperity 
which it had inaugurated for France. Paris also sincerely regrets 
the death of General Faidherbe, who has expired at the age of 


seventy-one, after nearly twenty years’ illness from creeping paralysis. - 
He won great laurels in the Franco-Prussian war, and was Chancellor - 


of the Legion of Honour. Accordingly, he had a gorgeous State 
funeral in the Invalides before the final interment at Lille, his birth- 
place. The party of English engineers from the British Iron and 
Steel Institute have been greatly féted in Paris, and another im- 
portant gathering was the Congress in favour of Sunday rest, 
warmly encouraged by President Carnot. 


GERMANY has aroused a mild war-scare by some sensational 
revelations describing extensive Russian armaments which the Czar 
has sanctioned under the influence of General Obrutcheff, Chief of 
the Staff, and head of the war party. The Finance Minister urged 
that the interests of the Empire required peace, but General 
Obrutcheff prevailed, so during the coming winter the railways 
and various means of communication throughout the Russian 
Empire will be increased and strengthened ready to transport large 
bodies of troops to the western frontier on the shortest notice. 
Following these reports, came accounts from Vienna that the 
Muscovite troops were massing in force on the Russo-Austrian 
frontier. Such alarmist statements, coupled with the Czar’s reluc- 
tance to visit Berlin—for he failed to appear again last week— 


produced considerable uneasiness. It is shrewdly suspected that the 


They are as a rule , 
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German Government encouraged these revelations, both to spoil the 


chances of the new Russian loan, and to colour their forthcoming a ana 
cation to the Reichstag for increased military and naval grants. ei ) 
the Czar’svisit, if it be paid on October roth—the latest date named— 
cannot remove the bitterness between Germany and herneighbour, nor 
give such satisfaction as Emperor William’s approaching ge 
Monza with the King and Queen of Italy on October 14th. The 
German Emperor is determined to establish most cordial relations 
with his fellow rulers: witness the warm sentiments towards the 
United States and their President which he expressed to, Mr. Phelps, 
the new American Minister at Berlin. Further, he will visit the 
on returning from Greece, and has just 
paid the greatest attention to the Envoys from ¢ 
Zanzibar. Histreatment of the Zanzibar Mission © 


of colonial enthusiasts, especially now that a a 
home such flourishing accounts of his successes in East Africa. The 
Captain declares that he has done as much as the blockade to check 
slavery, and details his numerous skirmishes with the natives, which 


have restored peace and trade throughout the district. Nevertheless, 


the notorious Bushiri is still at large, and tried hard to capture an 
English missionary, Mr. Price. Dr. Peters is not so fortunate, for 
his Expedition is said to be sick, starving, and unab r 
want of carriers. The international blockade of the Zanzibar coast 
ceased on Tuesday. To returnto German home affairs, 
on Count Waldersee have recommenced, notably in an anonymous 
pamphlet, which asserts that Count Herbert Bismarck ought to 
succeed his father as Chancellor rather than Count Waldersee. | A 
fatal railway accident has occurred near Stuttgardt, a train falling 
down the embankment ; while some artillery percussion caps 
exploded jn the Government factory at Spandau, and seriously 
injured the girls at work. 

Queen Nathalie has returned to SERVIA in triumph, and that 
effervescent little kingdom is in a worse state of ferment than ever. 
Owing to King Milan’s influence, the Regents strove vigorously up 
to the last moment to keep the Queen away. They telegraphed to 
her that, unless she postponed her coming till December, they 
would allow her no official reception, and further supported their 
arguments by a message from the young King. All to no purpose. 
The Queen completely ignored their objections, and appeared in 
Belgrade on Sunday, as she had announced. But if the Regents, 
Government officials, and Foreign Representatives offered no greet- 
ing, the people made up for their neglect by a most enthusiastic 
welcome. Nearly every house was decorated, Belgrade kept 
holiday, and crowds lined the river bank and the streets, showering 
flowers and cheers on Queen Nathalie as she drove to the house of 
the friend with whom she stays at present. Sar the Palace was 
shut up and gloomy, the gates being closed for the first time ever 
known, and guarded by troops. All the evening, crowds surrounded 
the Queen’s residence, singing the National Hymn, while the city 
was illuminated. Nevertheless, Her Majesty was not allowed to 
see the young King, who, according to report, could only be kept 
by force from leaving the Palace to go to his mother. General 
Gruitch, the Premier, has repeatedly interviewed Her Majesty to 
persuade her to accept King Milan’s conditions, refusing to allow 
her to see King Alexander until then, but she firmly refuses. The 
King requires that the Queen shall only stay three weeks in 
Belgrade, and shall not speak against him to her son; so the Go- 
yernment propose a compromise, that both the King and 
Queen should only visit Belgrade for three weeks each dur- 
ing the year and receive Royal honours. Most of the Dip- 
lomatic Body have called on the Queen, and popular feeling is 
strong against the Government for their treatment of Her Majesty, 
so that the Regents occupy a very awkward position. They have 
the advantage, however, of a large following in the new Skuptchina, 
as the Radicals have been returned in an overwhelming majority, 
while the Queen is more identified with the defeated Liberals and 
the Progressists. Thus the struggle between the obstinate Queen 
and the perplexed Government threatens to exercise a dangerous 
influence over the peace of Eastern Europe. Unlike her neighbour, 
BULGARIA enjoys domestic calm and prosperity, and is grateful 
to the Porte for the idea of an Ottoman Note to the Powers suggesting 
the recognition of Prince Ferdinand, although that idea was not 
carried out. Turkey herself continues much troubled by the com- 
plaints of ARMENIA and CRETE. Accounts from the island are 
most contradictory, for while the news from Greece breathes nothing 
but cruelty, oppression, and slaughter on the part of the Turkish 
authorities, intelligence through Vienna asserts that Chakir Pasha 
and his subordinates have acted with much tact and leniency, and 
have virtually quelled the insurrection. 


Labour troubles have now spread to HOLLAND. The dock 
labourers at Rotterdam struck last week for an advance of 1d. on 
their present wages—4d. an hour—with increased pay for overtime. 
Mindful of the recent British example, the Socialists joined the 
strikers, but were not cordially welcomed, the malcontents solely 
concerning themselves with the question of less work and better 
pay, without any political bent. As the strikers were badly 
organised, they soon came to grief with the police, and some rioting 
ensued, speedily checked, however. The large shipping trade has 
been at a perfect standstill, except the Harwich steamers, which are 
worked by their own men. A few ‘“blacklegs” being employed 
the strikers forthwith set upon the British steamer Fohn Redhead, 
and did some damage, but in general they allowed their substitutes 
to proceed unmolested. They do not complain of the shipbrokers 
or owners, but of the stevedores, who “ sweat ” the dock labourers. 


SpaIn and Morocco have settled their difficulties amicably. 
The Sultan wrote himself, promising immediate satisfaction for the 
Riff and other outrages, provided that the vessel captured near 
Alhucemas had not been engaged in contraband trade. Quantities 
of cheap arms and ammunition having lately been smuggled over to 
Morocco from Malaga and Andalusia, possibly this boat may have 
carried these prohibited goods. Meanwhile, the captive Spaniards 
have been released, after some rather rough treatment from the Riff 
pirates, The Sultan has received the Spanish Minister and naval 
officers at Tangier with much ceremony, announcing that he would 
shortly send a special mission to Madrid. He was equally cordial 
to the British Minister and his Staff. 

In Inpra the Viceroy has been entertaining the various 
Governors at Calcutta previous to his tour on the North-West 
frontier. Now that the distress in famine-stricken Ganjam has 
decreased, equal_misery is being endured at Moorshedebad and 
Mozufferpur, in Bengal, caused by the serious floods. Crops and 
cattle have been destroyed, and a fever-epidemic threatens. Pious 
natives are highly indignant at the desecration of the Tripati 
Temple in Madras, where no European had ever entered the holy 
precincts, until the late search for the temple treasure. The high 
priest, who is accused of appropriating the treasure, has been let out 
on bail, although it was proved that two-thirds of the treasure 
hidden under the flagstaff had disappeared, leaving worthless 
copper in its stead. This flagstaff was the special residence of the 
temple deity, and its removal during the excavations for the treasure 
is denounced as sacrilege. 

An International Congress of the Three Americas—North, South 
and Central—is being held in the UNITED STATES, meeting at 
Washington. The main objects oft he consultations are—to arrange 
arbitration for the settlement of all disputes, to improve pce 
cial relations and means of communication, and to adopt uniform 
weights, measures, coinage, and customs regulations. Another 
important event this week is the first official exercise of their new 
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independence by the four fresh States admi : 

North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wachine® the Union— 
choosing their Governors, Members for Congress ee They are 
and adopting their State Constitutions. They eee the Senate 
Republicans—a boon to the Government, as tate ad Tetumed 
palanced in Congress. One of these Sites Wenee., very nearly 
serious fire at“ Butte, where the whole business portion af so A 
was destroyed. A bad accident has occurred on rot Sab the town 
way, one train running into another, with loss of life: udson Rai). 
riot has alarmed Pratt Mines, near Birmingham, th 1 And a negro 
the town. Sham, the blacks firing 


MISCELLANEOUS.—In ITALY a fatal railw is 
place between Naples and Foggia, on Si te took 
lided in the fog, owing to an error in signalling eae trains col 
were smashed, three passengers killed, and ie 7 art 
The Treaty of Peace with King Menelek of Show ven injured, 
ratified, virtually accords Italy the protectorate ‘of A finally 
Menelek promises to maintain diplomatic relations Abyssinia, 
Powers only through the Italian Government.—Collier with other 
BouEMIA are trying to get up a “corner” in coal, Th pou 
Press urge the Government to break up the coal-ring by - Austrian 
to withdraw permission to work the mines—JAPAN h hreatening 
the greatest disaster ever recorded in her Hecry Wy the oe 
floods in the province of Kii, in the south-west ae vs e Tecent 
Heavy rains caused the rivers to rise, the embankments " sn, 
and an avalanche of water spread over the SOUR Gatien 
destroying six towns and devastating many athers,” Under etely 
by the water, 2 mountain crumbled to pieces and buried six ae 
so that altogether fully 15,000 persons perished.—In (rma ages, 
recent landslip at (Quebec caused the death of fifty see Day the 
maimed many for lile. persons, and 
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THE QUEEN may probably remain at Balmoral until November 
aist. Her Majesty continues her excursions in somewhat improved 
weather, and was able at the close of last week to take tea at Alt-na- 
Guithasach with the Princesses Beatrice and Alix, who had previously 
visited the Aha Loch, and on another day to picnic at Girnock with 
the whole of the Royal party. The ex-Empress Eugénie often 
joins the Queea in her drives, and remains to dinner at Balmoral. 
On Saturday the Queen and Princess Beatrice called on the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, at Abergeldie Mains, in the morning, and in the 
afternoon, with the Hereditary Grand Duke and Princess Alix of 
Hesse drove to Hirkhall. On Sunday morning Her Majesty and 
the Royal party attended Divine Service at the Castle, where the 
Rev. J. Mitford Mitchell officiated. On Monday evening Prince 
and Princess Henry dined with Sir A. and Lady Borthwick at 
Invercauld. Prince Emest of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, the Queen's 
great-nephew, has been staying at Balmoral, and joined Prince 
Henry of Battenberg with a large party at a drive in the Balmoral 
woods. Other visitors have been Lord Halsbury, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Bassano, Mrs. Mackenzie of Kintail, and the Rev. 
F. and Mrs. Hervey from Sandringham.—The Queen has sent her 
likeness to each member of the Llanderfel Choir who sang at Pale 
Hall in the evenings during the late Royal visit. Her Majesty 
cannot accept the invitation to open the new buildings of the Dublin 
Science and Art Museum and National Library next spring, so the 
Prince of Wales has been asked to represent the Queen. 

The Prince of Wales has joined his wife and daughters in 
Denmark. After a few days in town with his two sons, when the 
Princes went to the theatre every evening, the Prince, with Princes 
Albert Victor and George, started on Saturday night from Queen- 
borough for Flushing and Hamburg in the Dutch boat Zeeland, and 
arrived at Copenhagen on Monday night. The British, German, 
and Italian Ministers welcomed the Princes at the station, an the 
Danish King and Princes were waiting at the Fredensborg station 
to escort them to the Castle. The Prince and Princess will remain 
about ten days longer at Fredensborg, whence they start vi 
Germany through the Brenner Pass to Italy. The Ostorne awaits 
them at Venice, Prince George then taking up his duties 38 
lieutenant of the Royal yacht, and accompanying his family to 
‘Athens on the 17th inst. During the Greek Royal Wedding 
festivities, the Prince and Princess stay at the New Palace, a 
they intend to return home by Rome and Florence, seta 
England by November 21st. Thus the Prince will spend his oe 
day away from Sandringham this year. Prince Albert Victor ia 
not return with his family, but goes to Port Said on his Say ; 
India. After all he will visit Burma, and, accordingly, W! 
absent quite six months. He is the first Prince of British 
blood to enter Burma. Like his father, Prince Albert 
been suffering from his leg, but his ailment was 2 sprain eae 
a fall when deerstalking in Scotland. Though better, the en 
still painful. General ee 
Harvey, accompany the Prince to India. 


: ‘ Mar Lodge for 
Duke of Fife will shortly leave New Ss arf nage Ik home, Castle 


stavine with her father, the Prince of Waldeck Pyrmont. tk 
distribute prizes and certificates to the students at the agit 
Institution on November 4th.—Prince and Pri Christit ig now 
back at the end of the month from Germany. The pane a 
at Wiesbaden.—Princess Louise and Lord Lorne are stayIMs 
Knock, in the Island of Mull.—The Duke of Connaug receiv? 
the Poona Fine Art Exhibition last week. He ts 
Prince Albert Victor at Bombay in November, da a 
and (Jueen 


go to Aden on a tour of inspection.— * inten 
Greece, with their family, have returned to Athens to hia 
f their son 


the final preparations for the coming wedding oF ''™. 
official festivities will last three days. The first day W! follows thé 
to the reception of the various Royal guests; Cae th ; 
marriage ceremony, and a grand review will occupy t for Athens 
The King and Queen of Denmark leave Copenhaget’ mae 
next week.—The King of Wurtemberg 15 suffering ry is 
gastric attack. Another ailing monarch, the King > 
getting better, although he was not well enough to i 
Sf the death of his only brother, the Infant. bar ‘yas forty’ 
Coimbra, who died last week after much suffering. *4€ 
two years old. 
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YET ANOTHER OF J. F. MILLET’s WORKS will shortly Pile 
to the Paris Louvre collection. Recently Madame »2! he intends 


presented Millet’s “ Printemps to the Louvre, and now SY ye 
to give his “ Meules ;” so that, with the 3 of 
mentioned last week, the nation will possess t : 
the painter, besides his small sketch of the church Ks now in th 
viously bought by the State. The.” Meules B ; pizon under # 
Exhibition, and represents three large mills near : a iering in 
cold November sky, with a shepherd and his ee i > 
bleak air, and clouds of larks flying round the mills. 
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or Como.”——The production of Major George 

1 . pew oper The Castle of Como at the Opera Comique was 
ckle’s i from Monday until Wednesday, too late, of course, for 
A brief description will, however, be of inte- 
by the late Mr. Charles Searle, is founded 
re Lady of LORS) the principal incidents of the play being 
yhile various subsidiary matters, unsuitable for opera, 

«wisely been discarded. The first act shows the retainers of 
ave W ysely 3 . * Pp k d : th 
exchapelles merry-making in the Park, and expressing tne 
, of good wishes to the young couple on their betrothal ; 
ct vant singing his scena of vengeance ; and Claude Melnotté (in 
or ate of the Prince of Como) and Pauline wandering among 
pga ng their loye-duet. Anon, Colonel Damas trolls out 
,in which he satirises womankind, and declares he will 
ot marry until the sex has reformed. The act ends with a peasants 
lance interrupted by the church bells and organ, as the country folk 

“q retainers sing an Epithalamium and the wedding party enter 
ie church. The second act deals with the scene in Widow Meinotte’s 
ae where Pauline learns the truth, and it follows more or less 
fie story of the play. It contains a capital contralto song for the 
widow, @ dramatic duet between the new! -married couple, a chorus 
af revellers; who pass the window while Pauline is reflecting upon 
the deception which has been practised upon her, and an elaborate 
finale. he last act, save that it begins with a martial chorus 
of returning soldiers and contains a tenor romance, ‘ Gentle 
star, so softly shining,” also follews the lines of the drama. The 
contract scene is somewhat elaborated, and after the lovers have 
been reconciled, the guests, associated with the whole of the prin- 
cipal artists, sing a chorus of congratulation. The music 1s for the 
most part of a conventional character, and, although Major Cockle 
no doubt possesses the melodic gift, his orchestration shows many 
sjans of crudity, and of almost unavoidable inexperience. The 
vorsification likewise stands in very great need of improvement. 
Inclujed in the cast are Messrs. Clarke and Cadwalader (who will 
ging the part of the hero on alternate nights), Miss Isidor, Messrs. 
Donnell Balfe, Stormont, and Pope. 

DEATH OF MR. BRIDGEMAN. Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, long 
known as a writer upon musical topics, died on Monday, at the 
age of 69. For nearly a quarter of acentury, under the editorship of 
the late Mr. J. W. Davison, he was a member of the staff of the 
Vusical World, for which paper, he translated many of the literary 
works of Richard Wagner. He was also the librettist of Balfe's 
Armourer of Nantes, and Puritan's Daughter, and was otherwise 
a prolific contributor to journalism and the stage. 

Lreps TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL.—— The orchestral rehearsals for 
the Leeds Festivals took place on the first three days of this 
week at St. James's Hall, Mesdames Albani and Valleria, Mr. 
Lloyd, and the other principal artists, taking part. The novelties 
were conducted by their respective composers, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
being director-in-chief. Criticism of the new works must, of course, 
be reserved until after the performance. It can now, however, be 
said that the orchestra, which consists of 117 picked performers, the 
yast majority of them English players, is one of the finest which 
has been brought together of recent years. The Leeds Chorus has 
likewise been specially selected for the present Festival, and it has 
been in training, under the direction of Mr. Broughton, since Easter 
last. ‘The full rehearsals, with chorus, orchestra, and principals, 
will take place at Leeds next week. 

The Festival will commence on Wednesday next with Berlioz’s 
Faust, the principal parts being sung by Madame Albani, Messrs. 
Mills and Brereton. In_the evening the first performance will be 
given of Mr. Corder’s Sword of Argantyr. This cantata is based 
upon a Scandinavian legend, in which the magic sword, whenever 
it is drawn, must kill someone (usually its possessor) before it is 
returned to its sheath. It kills King Argantyt himself, and when 
the cantata opens his granddaughter is upon a voyage at the head 
of her oppressed countrymen, intent upon recovering the victorious 
weapon from the grave of her grandsire. She falls in love with a 
shepherd, who draws the sword by accident, and is accordingly 
killed. Mr. Corder’s music is highly dramatic, but that he can be 
lyrical on occasions is shown by the fine baritone song of the 
legend, and pretty tenor solo. The second part of the concert will 
be devoted to the whole of the third act of Wagner’s Zannhduser. 

On the morning of the roth, the programme will include Bach’s 
cantata God’s Time is the Best Time, Schubert’s Mass in E flat, 
and IJandel's Acis and Galatea. In the evening the first per- 
formance will be given of Dr. Creser’s new cantata The Sacrifice of 
Freia, In this work the people are worshipping the goddess in her 
various attributes as deity of Love, Duty, Springtide, and War. They 
aivance to the altar, and in the midst of a processional march 
place thereon their offerings. Anon, the maidens apostrophise 
the goddess as the Deity of Flowers, and the male warriors similarly 
honour her as the Goddess of War. A soprano soloist offers a lamb, 
and prays for her lover now departing for the wars, and the swain 
joins in a betrothal duet. Last of all the priest, repeating the 
oracle, orders the warriors to pass to the fight, but the ancient 
Christian hymn, “ Pange, Lingua,” is heard, sung by Christian 
soldiers in the distance, and the cantata ends with a patriotic chorus. 
Inthe second part of the concert, Sefior Sarasate will perform Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s new Scotch violin concerto “ Pibroch,” a work in three 
movements, viz.,a “ Rhapsody,” a “ Caprice,” and a Scotch “Dance.” 

On the morning of the r1th will be produced Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
setting of Pope's Ode to Sz. Cecilia's Day, Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, and Beethoven’s choral symphony closing the programme. 
In the evening will be produced Professor Villiers Stanford's setting 
of Lord Tennyson’s Voyage of Maeldune, a work in which thechorus 
play a highly important part, and in the course of which the lines, 
“Whither away} fly no more,” from Zhe Sea Fairies (one of the 
“ Juvenilia”), are introduced. On the morning of the 12th will be 
ee Brahms’ Reguiem and Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang. The 
Festival will conclude in the evening with the concert version of the 
incidental music written by Sir Arthur Sullivan for the Lyceum 
production of Macbeth, an The Golden Legend. The prospects of 
the Festival are said to be extremely good. 

_NOTES AND News.——Little Otto Hegner_ was announced to 
give his first orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, 
too late for notice this week. His programme included Weber’s 
Conceristiick, performed by him for the first time in England.—The 
popular violinist Malle. Teresina Tua is about to be married to 
Count Franchi Verney, musical critic of a Turin newspaper.—Mr. 
Michael Maybrick will reappear in public after Christmas.—Sir 
John Stainer has arranged that Dr. Hubert Parry shall give a com- 
plete course of lectures on the ‘ History of Music” at Oxford 

University.—Mr, Sims Reeves last Friday was to have commenced 
his farewell tour of the provinces at Bolton, but owing to a cold he 
was unable to appear.—Signor Tito Mattei’s new opera, entitled 
The Prima Donna, will be produced at the Avenue on the 16th 
inst. When its run is concluded it will be followed by a new opera 
from the pens of Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr. Jacobii—The recent 
Gloucester Festival resulted in a deficit of 160/., which was covered 


by a guinea whip from the Stewards. 
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It is something to be able to say that the revival of 


Heart has not disappointed 
admirers. The fierce light th 
and prosperous theatre: 
has its disadvantages. 
to set society talking a 
until the lucky possesso 
object of envy to those w 
to learn that the numbere 
come—all this is, 
well as conducive tot 
the other hand, to raise pu 
obviously dangerous. 
be a good din 
to invite peop 
that might pass muster, 
stand the test 
that which has 
revised and improved edition o 
Mr. Irving’s good fort 
The animate 
was the object of t 
Louis XV., and again, 
d 1794 were sweepin 
welcomed on Saturday 
preliminary para: 
the spectator too 
Mr. Telbin, and 


contributions of 


the expectations of Mr. Irving's 
at beats upon popular managements 
hese days of revived interest 
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simultaneously with the play, and Mr. Charles Dickens, jun., is 
understood to be preparing a statement to that effect. On the other 
hand, Mr. Phillips not only denied the obligation, but states that his 
manuscript was in Mr. Webster's hands some years before “A Tale 
of Two Cities” was in existence, and Mr. Irving is in possession of a 
letter strongly confirmatory of this claim. A possible explanation 
is afforded by the suggestion that both novelist and dramatist may 
have been influenced by the elder Dumas’s old story, “ Le Chevalier 
de la Maison Rouge,” in which the heroic act of self-sacrifice of 
Robert Landry and Sydney Carton is certainly foreshadowed. 

Mr. Augustus Harris may now be considered to have recognised 
the objections of the critics, and confessed that there was “'some- 
thing wrong” about his new historical drama. The length of Zhe 
Royal Oak has been abridged to the extent of a full hour by the 
simple process of cutting out « superfluous dialogue,” and yet there 
is found time to wind up with a new spectacular scene representing 
the Restoration of Charles II. As the “ Merry Monarch” has only 
the moment before been seen taking leave of his faithful friends 
who have provided for his escape atter “Worcester fight,” this 
demands some effort of the imagination on the part of the spec- 
tator ; but the romantic dramatist is not wont to take much heed 
of the dramatic unities, and the new scene is decidedly effective. 

The GARRICK Theatre has re-opened for the season. For the 
present, Mr. Tare and his associates resume the performance of 
Mr. Pinero’s play, Zhe Profligale; but the English version of La 
Tosca, in which Mrs. Bernard Beere is to play Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s celebrated part, is now in active preparation. 

If present intentions hold good, Mr. D'Oyly arte’s new theatre, 
now in course of erection in Shaftesbury Avenue, will be called 
The NATIONAL. 

_ Mr. W. H. Pollock’s version of The Dead Heart has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Samuel French, of the Strand, in a pamphlet uniform 
with other authorised acting editions of plays produced at the 
LycEuM under Mr. Irving’s management. 

The name of Mr. Arthur Law’s new piece, which is destined, some 
day or other, to succeed Sweet Lavender at TERRY'S Theatre, is Zhe 
Culprits. 

TooLe’s Theatre will be re-opened on Monday by Mr. F. 
Horner with a new farcical comedy called The Bungalow, of which 
he is the author. 

The GLOBE, under the management of Miss Loie Fuller, will 
re-open during the second or third week in October, with the 
comedy-drama, Caprice (a popular piece in the United States), by 
Howard P. Taylor. Caprice will be preceded by 4 Promise, 2 one- 
act comedietta, by S. Boyle Lawrence. 


—— 


WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TuESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1889. 


ExeLANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the heizht of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (st inst. ). 


minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

+ REMARKS.——Lhe weather of the past week has been in a showery and 
changeable condition in nearly all parts of the United Kingdom, with strong 
gusty winds in many places. ‘At the opening of the period a depression had 
just passed away from the South of England ia a North-Easterly direction, 
while a system of high pressure lay over our Western Coasts. Thus Northerly 


breezes were very general, and blew with some strength along our East Coasts, 


hile the weather, which was at first fine and bright, gradually became 
hasettled and rainy in all places. Over the South and East of England the 
rain-fall was decidedly heavy- By Thursday morning. (26th ult.) the anti- 
cyclone in the West had moved in a South-Easterly direction, while another 


depression had advanced to our North-Western Coasts, and South-Westerly to 
Westerly winds, with changeable, showery conditions, and some increase 19 
temperature, prevailed in most parts of the country for a time. As this 


depression, apparently, moved to the Northward, the barometer in the North 


‘West again began to fall, and the wind to back, so that by Saturday (28th ult.) 
pices “iepression was. found to the North-Eastward of the Shetlands, and 
strong, squally, North-Westerly winds with showery and unsettled conditions 
till continued in most places. V 4 

fare, this state of affairs remained in force till the close of the week, the 


t that time rising quickly in the North-West of our Islands. 
Temperature has been below the mean generally— most at the English Stations, 
The highest values were recorded on Friday ‘a7th ult.), and varied from 66 
in London and 65° at Cambridge to 53° in the Shetlands. The lowest tell to 
32° in some parts of Scotland, and to nearly as low in the South-East of England. 

The barometer was highest (30°17 inches) on Thursday (26th ult.); lowest 


fl Monday (3oth ult.) ; range 0°51 inch. 
oye eat ae Friday (27th ult.) } lowest (26°) on 


day (26th ult.); range 30+ 
Tee fell on two days. Total fall o's inch. Greatest fall on any one day 


o’0g inch on Tuesday (1st inst.) 


Tue ast LonpoN “ CHARLEY ” is dead—the latest survivor oF 
those old watchmen who patrolled the City before the Police- 
force was established in 1829. In the fir-t hali of the present 
century, gay young Londoners chose these Charleys as their favo- 
rite victims for practical jokes. The unsuspecting watchman, shel- 
tering in his sentry-box during the intervals between his rounds, 
would suddenly find himself flat on his face on the ground, with 
his box on the top of him. Some lively spirits going home from a 
late supper had turned over the box whilst Charley was peacefully 
dozing. 

A aed ROCK HAS BEEN FOUND IN THEATLANTIC, off the south 
coast of Newfoundland. Two years ago the Admiralty heard a 
rumour of its existence ; but, though a vessel was sent in search, the 
rock could not be traced until this summer, when a fisherman from 
St. John's pointed out the exact spot. As the rock was much 
frequented by cod, he had kept his own counsel for some time past, 
and made a good profit out of his private fishing-ground. He has 
been rewarded, and the rock named after him—Lamb Rock ; but, 
now that the secret is out, other fishing-boats share his harvest. 
Lamb Rock is on a fishing-bank twenty-two miles south of Cape St. 
Marzo, and lies right in the track of vessels passing to the St. 
Lawrence. Accordingly, although it is covered with thirty-three feet 
of water, a heavy sea might bring a ship to dire grief on such an 
unknown obstacie. 
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SRETCH BY THE LATE MR. WILKIE COLLINS 


It is not unnatural that the late Wilkie Collins should 
shown some predilection for Art in his young days, eradeae a 
his father was a popular artist and Royal Academician, and that z 
mother (Miss Geddes) was a sister of Mrs. Carpenter, the aides a 
painter. Accordingly, while he was engaged in the hag 2 a hee 
occupation of tea-tasting in the City, and secretly penning a = 
novel, “Antonina, or the Fall of Rome, he exhibited two land- 
scapes in the Royal Academy which showed considerable promise 


For some time, indeed, he thought of combining Literature and 
Art, but he soon found the two pursuits incompatible, and relin- 
quished the pencil for the pen. The sketch whjch we here 
reproduce was made rapidly, andewhile engaged in talking, at the 
house of Mrs. E. M. Ward, the widow of the Royal Académician, with 
whom for many years (until ill-health forced Mr. Ward to leave 
London) Wilkie Collins maintained a close intimacy. We may add 
that Mrs. Ward’s address is 3, Chester Houses, ape! Square, 
S.W., where she has established a flourishing School of Art. 


a 


A LADY'S LEAP FROM LONDON i, 


Miss FINNEY, sister of Professor Finney, the| Champion 
Swimmer, following in the wake of Larry Donovan, dived from 
London Bridge during the afternoon of Septembet 27th. Of 
course the act was an illegal one, and on that account the arrange- 
ments for the performance were kept secret. Beyond the customary 
gangs of loafers, no one was about at the time. ‘It was|decided that 
Miss Finney should leap from the first arch on the Middlesex side at 
2.45; and punctually a small skiff, containing Dave Godwin, the 
oarsman, and Professor Finney pushed off. A numbér of steam- 
boats and tugs were passing at the time, and it was not until three 


o'clock that the signal was given to the fair diver. The course, so 
to speak, being clear, one male friend took her broad-brimmed hat, 
and another her long ulster, the lady immediately leaping on to the 
coping-stone. She was attired in a tight-fitting, dark blue navy 
jersey. After pausing for a few se-onds to take her bearings, she 
dropped upon the projecting stone, a couple of feet below the 
parapet, and then dived down, striking the water beautifully. The 
whole business occupied only a few moments, and before the loafers 
could realise what had happened she was striking out for the Loat. 
On reaching it she waved her hand to her friends, and was rowed to 
the shore none the worse for her immersion. 
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A LONDON WOOL SALE 


A STRANGER passing through Coleman Street, E.C., would 
scarcely imagine, from the modest exterior of the Wool Exchange, 
that it is the centre of one of the most important industries of the 
world ; for in the auction room at the end of the entrance passage 
the entire annual collections of wool raised in the British Colonies 
are sold at a series of five periodic sales, each lasting, on the 
average, about twenty-eight days. i 

The mode of procedure is, that the whole of the wools intended 
for each day’s sale are exposed for inspection and ' valuation at 
6A.M. at the various local wool warehouses, as, for example, those 
situated at the London Docks, Leman Street, Goodman's Yard 
London Wall, &c. The sale commences at 4 P.M. shar , and as it 
is not uncommon for the catalogue to contain 1,500 lots (of the 
average total value of a quarter of a million of money), the bidding 
proceeds with the greatest rapidity. The custom is, for each bid to 
be an advance of one farthing per pound weight until eight pence 
is reached, when the bid is increased to one half-penny. Now, as 
each lot consists of several bales, in most cases as many as twenty 
to thirty, and in some cases two hundred, and as we may take the 
average value of each bale to be 16/, it will be seen that the appa- 
rently insignificant advance of one farthing per pound may, on a 
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lot, actually mean an advance of from 1o/. to 20/, 
per bid, and = large ee much as 80/, To save the So of 
large buyers, all lots of = = three bales are first passed over, 

he end of the sale. - 
Ree are mostly representatives of large arriba ion ak 
firms or woolstaplers, not only of this country, but i _ B 
Europe ; each of whom occupies a recognised seat. ue : ing 
of a stranger would not be taken unless operating through a buying 


Lroker. ; 
It has often been a mystery to outs! 


moderately-siz 


ders how the auctioneers could 


possibly identify who the highest bidder was, for, to the casual 
observer, it appears that a number of apparently insane, though 
highly respectable, gentlemen suddenly spring to their feet, and, in 
the wildest possible manner, shriek, yell, gesticulate, and point with 
extended hand or catalogue for a few moments—then as suddenly 
subside into their seats, whilst the auctioneer calmly states the 
name of the successful bidder and the amount reached, and almost 
in the same breath calls the next lot! : } 

The gentlemen in the rostrum at the time our artist made his 
sketch were Mr. Frederic Jacomb, on his right Mr, Reginald 
Jacomb, and on his left Mr. Arnold Jacomb, all of the firm of 
Messrs. Jacomb, Son, and Co., who, we understand, are the largest 
sellers of Sydney wools at the mart, We may state that the series of 
sales are carried on entirely by eleven firms of auctioneers, 

The character of the catalogue will be best understood from the 
Yacsimile of a page of one shown here, and as each exporter uses a 


Goodman's. Yard, Minories. 
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certain mark, such as “Combing Park,” “ Beriwinia Downs,’ 


“ Haigh-Collingwood,” &c., the buyers are enabled to give a shrewd 
guess as to the quality of each lot, and to sample those likely to 
best suit their purpose without unnecessary loss of time. 

Previous to the erection of the present building in 1875, the sales 
were carried on in a room at Moorgate Street Buildings. 


—<—______—_ 


RECREATION FOR THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN INDIA is plenti- 
fully provided by the Commander-in-Chief’s recent reforms, 
Regimental institutes have been established containing a library 
and reading-room, a general recreation hall, an army temperance 
association room, a theatre, and a refreshment department. Coffee 
and refreshment rooms, with liquor bars, replace the old military 
canteen, and the soldiers are tempted away from lounging at the 
bars by varied and attractive amusements. 
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FLAGS CAPTURED AT THE BATTLE OF TOSKI 


Tue standard and flags of Wad-el-Njumi, three in number, 
captured by the Soudanese brigade, under the command of Colonel 
Woodhouse, at the battle of Toski, on August 3rd, have arrived in 
England, for presentation to the Duke of Cambridge. They have 
been sent home in charge of Surgeon Donnet, A.M.S., who was 
attached to the 20th Hussars, and had thus the good fortune to be 
the only officer of his department present at the engagement, 
No. 1 is made of white linen, backed with unbleached calico, 
measures seven feet by four, and_ bears an inscription in blue, 
yellow, red, and white letters. No, 2 is believed to have 
been presented by the late Mahdi. It is made of mauve 
satine, now much faded, has a white border, and 2 motto 
stitched on in white letters, This flag has evidently seen 
service, and is in a very tattered and dilapidated condition, 
No. 3 is the principal standard, which measures six feet by seven, 
and is made of yellow cloth with a red border about a foot deep, 


aos 


be IE. 


garnished with blue stripes. The inscription is in letters of blue 
satine, stitched upon the cloth. All the flags are mounted on 
bamboos about thirteen feet long, shod with iron, to enable them 
to be fixed in the ground; presumably before Wad-el-Njumi’s tent. 
The bamboos are fitted with circular hollow-pointed tin tops, 
containing some small pieces of metal, which give out a sound like 
a child’s ra tle on a large scale as the flag is being carried, or is 
agitated bythe wind. The inscriptions on the banners are almost 
identical, the transla ion being as follows: — “God is merciful 
and ‘benign. He is eternal, exalted, and over all. There is one 
only God. Mahomet is his prophet. And Mahomet-el-Mahdi is 
the disciple of the prophet.”—-Our engravings are from photos 
sent us by Fleet Surgeon William Digby Longfield, 


————_——_——. 


ELIZA COOK 


THE popular poetess, Miss Eliza Cook, who had long been in 
failing health, died at her residence, 23, Thornton Road, Wimbledon, 
on September 24th, in her seventy-seventh year, having been born 
on Christmas Eve, 1812. She was the youngest of eleven children 
of a Southwark tradesman, and being left at an early age without a 
mother, was thrown on her own resources, and was toa large extent 
self-taught. She began to write verse at the age of fourteen, and 
about the year 1838 her poems found their way into the Weedly 
Dispatch, the New Monthly, the Literary Gazette, the Metropolitan, 
and other periodicals. On her name being revealed, she found her- 


self famous. In 1840 appeared her first volume of collected pieces 
under the title of “Melaia, and Other Poems,” which speedily 
found a sale in America as well as here. She was an especial 
favourite with the working-classes, on account of the large-hearted, 
liberal, and philanthropic opinions which she expressed, and when 
her magazine, called Eliza Cook's Yournal, which she published 
from 1849 to 1854, was discontinued, its sudden suppression caused 
infinite regrets in many a well-ordered household. She subsequently 
published “Jottings from my Journal” (1860), “New Echoes” 
(1864), and a new collection of her poetical works, which has 
passed through many editions. Since 1864 she had been in receipt 
of a literary pension of roo/, per year.—Our engraving is from a 
photograph by the late Messrs, John and Charles Watkins. 


-_———<~—____ 


THE FoRTH BRIDGE is now in the last stage of construction. 
The southern shore of the Firth of Forth and the island of 
Inchgarvie, which supports the centre of the bridge, were finally 
connected last week, and the northern section will probably be 
finished next week, thus establishing complete communication from 
end ta end of the structure. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE AND ITS OWNERS 


IN THREE PARTS—PART II. 


has had a stroke of palsy, and it is not the first. How thick 
calamities fall on that family : Lord Holland drags on a wretched 
life, and Lady Holland is dying of acancer. Their youngest, and 
only good, son is just gone with his regiment to America.” This 
excellent youth was Henry Edward, afterwards General Fox, whose 
portrait by Hoppner is in the Holland House collection. 

For some years Henry, Lord Holland’s health had been failing. 
He expired at Holland House on the 1st of July, 1774. The wile, 
of whom he had so romantically become possessed, only survived 
him twenty-three days, though his junior by eighteen years. 
Henry Fox's eldest son, the second Lord Holland, who was noted 
in the clubs for his extravagance, and was of a corpulent habit, 


and pleasure in restoring the interior of the mansion 

he hid secured, and, with Lady Holland, who loved the 
rounds and gardens, much was done to improve the out-of-door 
surroundings ; in this he was assisted by capable experts. ‘The 
rounds,” says Faulkner, | were laid out about the year 1769 by Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, of Pain’s Hill, a gentleman celebrated for his 
exquisite taste in gardening, and who was an intimate friend of 
Lord Holland.” He introduced several American trees and a vast 
variety of curious oaks, many of which are still flourishing. The cedars 
Janted under his direction are much admired, and one clump in 
particular, situated to the north-west, affords with its branches a 
fine frame to the prospect, and to the effect of the setting sun, hs 
especially in summer time; but the greatest proof of his discern- which obtained for him the sodriquet of “the sleepy Fox,” only 
ment and taste is to be found in a green walk, originally an open te . : : lived to enjoy the title and estates six months. He left a Son who 
Tine, which, at his suggestion, was turfed and eonamenteds. Te : succeeded him, and became popular as the nephew of the great 
reaches far towards the Uxbridge Road. Near the south entrance to Whig Chief. Henry's second son died young ; his third son was 
this verdant glade are two noble Oriental planes remarkable for the the most ilaetriees: of the: nets, Charles James Fox, the orator 
pe sec risined in thie ClUate) and statesman ; his fourth son, Henry Edward, was the General 

The Long Gallery, now a Library, the extent of the west plies Fox just referred to, whose name occasionally occurs in the memoirs 

af the house, was, we are told, entirely out of repair, even un- of the time. _ Gillray and the wits designated him as ‘‘ the Fox who 
foored, when Henry Fox first inhabited the house. ‘“ The galleries pa os i eae gare te married Lady Mary Fitzpatrick, 
in old houses were built, it is presumed, for dancing, feasting, or § geet f \lotin fret asl of Upyer Ose) 
exercise.” It was in this apartment, which is over one hundred feet cording Geos Bellaiyy Seeuen, Ve sulores a 
in length, that Joseph Addison is reported to have taken his “con- thet ue Soe ae oe aes peg ea 
stitutionals ” between the two extremities. The gallery of Holland ae es See Windien slacks Hurry Mex. a 
House, Faulkner asserts, “in its original state, must have been so aertiete i geek aan! wins eee 
perforated with windows as to have resembled a green-house rather be eng oe 3 fell Be Ne Oe ee ena ees 
than an inhabited apartment. Excepting on the north-east quarter, aimed ‘i oe at the piteceay cena es vee at poe a) 
c - . . . ” e 1 
it contained no space for pictures, and little for furniture.” Lord “No Foxes! no Doxies |’ Providentially a <n behind levelled 


Holland showed a sympathy for the fine Arts, particularly in his 
patronage of Hogarth, and exhibited good taste in commissioning 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint numerous portraits of himself, his rela- 
tions, and friends; the Long Chamber was converted by the first 
Baron Holland into a picture-gallery to contain the family portraits. 
“He blocked up the greater number of windows, and opened, in 
lieu of them, the large bow-window on the west side.” Over 
the north door were placed his arms, while over the south were 
those of his wife, who was about the time of these alterations created 
Baroness Holland. This marks the year 1762, while Fox still : 
clung to the House of Commons, where, at the instance of LORD JOHN RUSSELY (THE DINING ROOM) 
Lord Bute, he remained to defend the treaty known as the Painted by Sir George Hayter, in the Vandyke manner 
Fonte, ot Pane patent to his wife being conferred as an ear- 
nest of honours to follow his successful championship of this measure. Hl ‘ : : : . . 
Lady Caroline Lennox was, by her husband’s desire, made a eee Gee ae oF ee et dead 
peeress in her own right. The quaint motto under her coat-of-arms reason now to be glad that it was done.” - 
“Ree Marito,” “ The King and my husband,” is a grateful allusion to In his political ambitions it is related that he “ regarded 
the circumstance. The walls on the north side of this picture money as a principal object, and power as onl Seed 
gallery were, says Faulkner, “ornamented with portraits of the Fox dary concern.” Money indeed te needed : ce it was 
family, inlaid with very narrow gilt cornices on a blue wains- squandered on his children, who were allowed unbounded 
cot; and the south side contained, in like manner, the portraits indulgence; Lord Holland had the failing (as a means for 
of the Lennox family, with those of Charles II. and his mistress supplying extravagance) of caring for tiches, while his 
Madame de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth,” from whom rival, Chatham, “regarded not wealth.” It is not diffi- 
sprung the Richmond branch ; these portraits were sunk in the cult to understand the panegyric paid to Henry Fox's re- 
panels “and surrounded with small mirrors.” The pictures  putation in “ Lord Chesterfield’s Characters Reviewed "— 
happily remain in Holland House, though change of taste inthe that he was “an excellent husband, a most indulgent 
owners has caused their removal to other apartments. In 1797, the father, a kind master, a courteous neighbour, and a man 
third Lord Holland began his library, and the cases for the recep- whose charities demonstrated that he possessed in abun- 
tion of his numerous books gradually displaced the family portraits dance the milk of human kindness.” His portraits in 
from the picture gallery thus improvised by his grandfather. Holland House by Hogarth and by Reynolds reveal a 
Henry Fox, who, in his public conduct, has given posterity cause = man who looks capable of anything, and, withal, seemed 
to question his probity, was raised, it has been seen, to the Upper _ possessed of an easy humour. This last quality, if report 
House in 1763, at the time his once vigorous constitutior®gave symp» speaks truly, did not fail him in his extremity. His final 
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toms of approaching decay. ‘ah : injunction about George Selwyn—so famous an attendant 
Concerning his peerage, Fox, writing from Aubigny to George at executions, he was said to love corpses—is to the point. 
Selwyn, his friend and correspondent, remarks, “f sent Betty a “If Mr. Selwyn calls again, let him in; if I am alive I 
4 ’ EAST WING BY MOONLIGHT, FROM PICTURE ROOM WINDOW 


present by Lord Bateman, which he tells me she received very shall be very glad to see him, and if I am dead he will 


graciously indeed. She advised me against going into the House be very glad to see me.” 
of Lords, and so did you—and very wisely, if I retained any further Walpole wrote, May, 1774, to Sir Horace Mann concerning the the fellow to the ground, just in time to prevent the blow from 


views of ambition, But it was to cut up that by the roots, and misfortuaes then overtaking the house of Fox :—“ Lord Ilchester taking effect..... The alarm Master Fox received from this 
incident had such an effect upon his mind that it brought on him a 


disorder named St, Vitus'’s Dance, which affected him upon any 
little disappointment or vexation to a most violent degree, and he 
laboured under it for several years.” Mrs. Bellamy has related 
another instance of this seizure, which happened when Stephen and 
Charles, then hopeful youths at Eton, coolly came to Manager 
Rich with a modest request to put up a play for their special pleasure. 
“The next winter,” continues the actress's “Apology,” “I was 
witness to a paroxysm of this disorder, which: much alarmed me. 
Both the young gentlemen being come from Eton, they waited upon 
me to request that I would use my interest with Mr. Rich to get the 
tragedy of Alexander performed the next night ; Master Charles 
having heard such an account of it as excited his curiosity. They 
waited in my dressing-room whilst I sent to the manager. But for 
some reason, which I could never find out, Mr. Rich sent back a 
refusal, The vexation occasioned by this disappointment brought 
the fit so violently on Master Fox that the fright almost deprived 
me of sense.” 

Stephen Fox is alluded to by Walpole and the caricaturists as an 
eminent member of the tribe of the “ Gambling Macaroni.” Writing 
to Sir EI. Mann (July roth, 1774), Horace Walpole informs his 
friend that “ Lord Hollandat last is dead, and Lady Holland ison the 
point of death. His sons would still be in good circumstances, if 
they were not Azs sons ; but he has so totally spoiled the two eldest, 
that they would think themselves bigots if they were to have 
common sense.” Lateron (July 30th), Walpole wrote to the Countess 
of Upper Ossory, ‘This Lord Holland will have 10,000/. a-year.” 

The Princess Liechtenstein, in her “ Memorials of Holland 
House,” thus summarises the second Baron Holland :—To the 
circumstance of his short life, may, perhaps, be attributed the fact 
that he does not figure in history. It has been insinuated that he 
liked a good table. We may be certain that he kept a pleasant 
one ; for he was good-natured and brilliant—a rare combination— 
cee me memory is still dear to his descendants born long after his 

eath.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who enjoyed the patronage of the Holland 
family, and Zoffany, have painted portraits of Stephen Fox. He 
was a handsome man, with a sybaritic cast of countenance, lacking 
some of the force and spirit which characterised the faces of most 
members of his family. During the minority of the third Lord 
Holland, Lord Rosebery occupied the house, Mr. Bearcroft suc- 
ceeded him as a tenant, and the land was let to various persons. One 
of the gems of the Holland House Collection is the painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds which represents 4 group of relations of the 
family. Lady Sarah Lennox, the youthful sister of the first 
: Baroness Holland, is leaning out of a window of Holland House ; 
oe 5 eee ; Charles James Fox, represented as a handsome lad of about four- 

: : — teen, has in his hand a M.S. partin a play, or a speech he was 
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presumed to have been studying. Lady Susan Strangways, 
the daughter of the first Earl of Ilchester, and consequently 
niece to Lord Holland, is standing beside her cousin, thé future 
statesman, in the attitude of offering a dove to Lady Sarah. 
Beyond the charm of Sir Joshua's pencil, the three personages 
represented are rendered additionally interesting from the cir- 
cumstances of their later careers. Theatricals were in favour 
at Holland House, and the children revived the performances, 
witnessed by a select company in the earlier days of its history. 
On this point we have the evidence of a letter written by Horace 
Walpole to George Montague, Jan. 22nd, 1761: “I was exces- 
sively amused on Tuesday night; there was a play at Holland 
House, acted by children ; not all children, for Lady Sarah 
Lennox and Lady Susan Strangways played the women. It 
was Jane Shore; Mr, Price (Lord Barrington’s nephew) was 
‘Gloster,’ and acted better than three parts of the comedians ; 
Charles James Fox, ‘Hastings’; a little Nichols, who spoke 
well, ‘Belmour’; Lord Ofaly, Lord Ashbroke, and other boys, 
did the rest; but the two girls were delightful, and acted with 
so much nature and simplicity that they appeared the very 
things they represented. Lady Sarah, who played the heroine, 
was more beautiful than you can conceive, and her very awk- 
_wardness gave an air of truth to the shame of the part, and 
the antiquity of the time, which was kept up by her dress, 
taken out of Montfaucon. Lady Susan was dressed from Jane 
Seymour ; and all the parts were clothed in ancient habits, and 
with the most minute propriety. I was infinitely more struck 
with the last scene between the two women than ever I was 
when IJ had seen it on the stage. When Lady Sarah was in 
white, with her hair about her ears, and on the ground, no Mag- 
dalen by Coreggio was half so lovely and expressive. You 
would have been charmed, too, with seeing Mr. Fox's little boy 
(Henry Edward) of six years’ old, who is beautiful, and acted 
the Bishop of Ely, dressed in lawn sleeves and with a square 
cap ; they had inserted two lines for him, which he could hardly 
speak plainly. Francis had given them a pretty prologue.” 

The Francis here mentioned was the well known translator 
of Horace, and father of Sir Philip Francis, who was generally 
assumed to have been the writer of “Junius’s Letters.” 
The friendly connections between the Francis and Holland 
families is assigned as the reason Henry Fox is treated so 
leniently in those famous diatribes ; it is certain Henry Fox’s 
public conduct fully merited the lash of “ Junius.” 

Evidences of intimacy between the inmates of Holland 
House and Sir Philip Francis are manifold; the supposed 
author of “ Junius ” is described as being one of the privileged 
members of the third Lady Holland’s “Salon ;” his portrait 
hangs in “ The Journal Room” there; and he was accustomed 
to stay as a visitor in the House. It was there Rogers, the 
poet and banker, in aconfidential moment, ventured on the 
curious inquiry, “ Now, Sir Philip, I should like to ask you a rather 
delicate question !” which “feeler” Francis abruptly extinguished. 
“At your peril, sir; at your peril.” Rogers firmly believed he had 
discovered the identity of “ Junius,” and declared if Francis was not 
“ Junius ” he at least was “ Brutus.” 

Sir Philip's copy of C. J. Fox’s “ James II.” is treasured in the 
Library of Holland House; in this is the characteristic MS. 
note in Francis's autograph—“The Spirit of Freedom and De- 
testation of Tyranny which prevail through this fragment, not 
only reconcile me to its minor faults, but make me regret deeply 
that the work, intended by Mr. Fox, was not completed on his 

lan.” 

. The Duke of Richmond and his family were unnecessarily distressed 
by what they, in their pride, considered a mésa/iiance on the part of 
Lady Caroline Lennox, who married Henry Fox out of sheer 
affection ; although she thus set prudential motives at defiance, her 
marriage turned out a felicitous venture. History was bound to 
repeat itself, and the Fox family accordingly had to deplore 
another elopement and mdésa//iance in the person of one belonging 
to their own race. Elopements were somewhat the fashion in the 
traditions of Holland House. The two fair ladies depicted in 
Reynolds’ famous picture followed the mode, with an interval 
between. Lady Susan Strangways, Henry Fox’s niece, being 
addicted to theatricals, must needs fall in love with a handsome 
player, O’Brien, and, by his eloquent Irish tongue, be persuaded 
into a clandestine marriage, which furnished fashionable gossip 
with a topic no less stirring than the earlier elopement of Harry 
Fox, already related, and the later escapade of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, to say nothing of subsequent feats of a similar kind 
in the same family, which in their day astonished the town for 
awhile. Mrs. Harris communicated the news by letter to her son, 
afterwards the Earl of Malmesbury, April sth, 1764 :— 

“ The Court and Assembly’s talk yesterday was all of the match 
of Lady Susan Strangways and O’Brien, the player. It is said 
she went out on Saturday’ with a servant, whom, under pretext of 
having forgotten something, ‘she sent back, and said she would 
wait in the street till her return. O’Brien was waiting in a 
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hackney-coach, which she got into, and they went to Covent 
Garden Church, and were married. ’Tis a most surprising event, 
as Lady Susan was everything that was good and amiable; how 
she ever got acquainted with this man is not to be accounted for; 
they say she sent him 2o00/.a little time since. Everybody is con- 
cerned at this rash step. She is of age.” 

So tempting a subject for gossip was so much to Horace Walpole’s 
taste that it seems quite a matter of course to find him imparting the 
tidings (April 12th, 1764) to the Earl of Hertford :—“You will 
have heard of the sad misfortune that has happened to Lord 
Ilchester by his daughter’s marriage with O’Brien the actor. But 
perhaps you do not know the circumstances, and how much his 
grief must be aggravated by reflection on his own credulity and 
negligence. The affair has been in train for eighteen months. The 
swain had learned to counterfeit Lady Sarah’s hand so well, that, 
in the country, Lord Ilchester has himself delivered several of 
O’Brien’s letters to Lady Susan. But it was not till about a week 
before the catastrophe that the family was apprised of the intrigue. 
Lord Cathcart went to Miss Catharine Read’s, the paintress—she 
said, softly, to him—‘ My lord, there isa couple in the next room 
that Iam sure ought not to be together ; I wish your lordship would 
look in.’ He did, shut the door again, and ‘went directly and 
informed Lord IIchester. Lady Susan was examined, flung her- 
self at her father’s feet, confessed all, vowed to break off— 
but—what a éut/—desired to see the loved object, and take a 
last leave. You will be amazed—even this was granted. The 
parting scene happened the beginning of the week. On Friday 
she came of age, and on Saturday morning—instead of being 
under lock and key in the country—walked downstairs, took her 
footman, said she was going to ‘breakfast with Lady Sarah, but 
would call at Miss Read’s; in the street pretended to recollect a 
particular cap in which she was to be drawn, sent the footman 
back for it, whipped into a hackney chair, was married at Covent 
Garden Church, and set out for Mr. O’Brien’s villa at Dunstable. 
My lady—my Lady Hertford! What say you to permitting young 
ladies to act plays, and go to painters by themselves? 

“ Poor Lord chester is almost distracted ; indeed, it is the comple- 
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tion ‘of disgrace—even a footman were pref . 
licity of the hero’s profession perpetuates a By . 
ne sera pas milord, tout comme un autre. | could not ae fl 
lieved that Lady Susan would have stooped so low. She: be. 
however, still keep good company, and say, ‘ Nos & may, 
sumus’ Lady Mary Duncan (daughter of the Earl ofthe 
Lady Caroline Adair (daughter of the Earl of Albe hanet), 
Lady Betty Gallini (daughter of the Earl of Abingdo Marle), 
shopkeepers of next age will be mighty well born,” n)—the 
Lady Sarah Lennox was certainly one of the most brill; 

figures associated with Holland House. Amongst the or rl 
treasures belonging to the mansion there is cherished, b atic 
the chef d'euvre by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which hee 
trait conspicuously appears, an attractive miniature of ee 
celebrity by Francis Cotes, R.A. Though only connected wate 
Holland House as the sister-in-law of Henry Fox ten 
incidents of Lady Sarah’s career are directly associated a, 
the place. There was a certain amount of romance ish 

parents’ history. The young Earl of March was b he 
father, the first Duke of Richmond, natural son of the « Met é 
Monarch,” married to Lady Sarah Cadogan, while the brid 
and bridegroom—whose wishes were not consulted ip this 
delicate matter—were still children at school. This eccentric 
match was made by the Duke of Richmond to cancel : 
gambling debt incurred by him to Lord Cadogan, one of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s generalissimos. At the nuptials, Lord 
March, who did not relish the proceeding, ungallantly exclaimed 
—They surely are not going to marry me to that dowdy.” 
After the ceremony had taken place, a post-chaise hein 
readiness, the bridegroom was instantly packed off with his 
tutor to perform the Grand Tour, while the bride was forthwith 
re-confided to her mother’s custody. The youthful peer 
returned some years later, having, in the interval, accomplished 
his education abroad. With no agreeable recollections of the 
early and distasteful matrimonial responsibilities he had heen 
obliged to contract, far from being eager to seek his child-wife 
Lord March, on his arrival in town, as related by his grandson, 
Mr. Henry Napier, “went directly to the Opera or theatre 
where he amused himself, between the acts, in examining the 
company. He had not been long occupied in this manner, 
when a very young and beautiful woman more especially struck 
the fancy of this gay Lothario, and, turning to a gentleman 
beside him, he asked who she was. ‘“ You must be a stranger in 
London,” replied the gentleman, “not to know the Toast of the 
Town, ‘The Beautiful Lady March!’” Agreeably surprised 
at this intelligence, Lord March proceeded to the box, announced 
himself, and claimed his bride, the very dowdy whom he had so 
scornfully rejected some years before, but with whom he lived 
so happily that she died of a broken heart within the year of 
his decease, which took place at Godalming, in August, 1750, 
It was with tne eldest daughter of this happy, though oddly. 
wedded, pair wat Harry Fox stole a clandestine match, to the 
temporary desolation of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond. At 
the death of her mother Lady Sarah Lennox was only five years 
and a few months old, but she had already figured as the heroine of 
a pretty little adventure, which had thus early won her an interest 
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with the King, Her father, the second Duke of Richmond, was ee 
of the Lords of the Bedchamber to George II., who kept — ss 
Kensington Palace. ‘ My grandfather,” writes Henry Nap! 
(Holland House MSS.), “being about the Court, his child 
often taken to walk in Kensington Gardens by their Fr 
Swiss governess to see the Royal Family promenade, : 
usually did, on the Broad Walk; the children could spea 
English, and on one of these days of public procession, 
governess and my aunt, Lady Louisa Conolly, were quiet ane 
on, my mother, who was of a lively, volatile disposition, me eed 
broke from the astonished Frenchwoman, and, bounding vy es 
King, exclaimed, laughingly, ‘ Comment vous portea-voUs, ; i‘ Old 
le Rot, vous avez une grande et belle maison, ict, n'est ce pas ! hs 
George II. was delighted at this naivezé, and, soon discovering who 
she was, desired that she should be brought very ofte ‘ 
The monarch’s whim was humoured, and little Lady Sarah be 
a privileged Royal playmate. “On one occasion alter a romp J 
my mother, the King suddenly snatched her u 
after depositing her in a large china jar, shut 4 
prove her courage, but soon released her, when he founc <a 
only effect was to make her, with a merry voice, begin Si 
French song of ‘ Maléruc, with which he was quite delighted. 
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After the death of the Duchess of Richmond, Lady Sarah for 


awhile went to Ireland with her sister, Lady Kalter, pu 
wards Duchess of Leinster, under whose care she remaine 

she was thirteen years of age, when she and Lady 
were taken under the guardianship of Lady Holla 
the Lennox sisters. Lady Sarah was now a ta 
maiden, endowed in an unusual degree with that wondrou! 


Louisa Lennox 
nd, the eldest of 
ll and winsome 
s charm 


) lexion which she retained to the 


= youthful bloom of compl 

ast. : 

' George II., we may be assured, was soon informe 
to the vicinity of the Palace of the arch maid who ha 


d of the return 
d amused him 
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in days gone by; and the politic Harry 
Fox lost no time im complying with the 
wish to have his fair favourite pre- 
at the Palace. There an odd scene 
e old Monarch, his shy grand- 
con, the Prince of Wales, and the courtiers 
were all eyes, when the new comer was 
reintroduced to the presence, and His 
Majesty, then tottering on the verge of 
the grave, forgetful of the lapse of years, 
“ began to joke and play with her,as if she 
were still a child of five years old.” Here 
was an embarrassing position for a blush- 
ing young lady, whose training revealed 
to her the absurdity of the situation. The 
King, grown cenile, did not see matters in 
this light; he had expected a vivacious 
playmate, whose arch soucrance had for- 
merly amused him—he found a silly, dis- 
concerted _ miss. “ Pooh | she's grown 
quite stupid /? was the Royal comment ; 
fut the interview was like to have borne 
momentous results which pointed to the 
throne itself. 

“The Prince of Wales,” says Napier, 
«was then and there struck with admira- 
tion and pity, feelings that ripened into 
an attachment which, as I have been told, 
never left him, even in his most unsettled 
moments, until the day of his death.” 

Harry Fox, astute diplomatist as he was, 
has been accused of scheming to make 
this direct descendant of Charles II. 
Queen by marriage with the young Prince, 
(cho was a sort of cousin of the captivating 
Lady Sarah Lennox ; whatever serious- 
ness may have entered into this design, 
it may be said the volatile young lady was 
never thoroughly in earnest, though the 
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was very well, very cheerful, &c., H.M 
I find inquired very tenderly.” A week 
later, Harry Fox wrote more jubilantly to 
his wife, beginning his narrative in regal 
style, “To all whom it may concern. On 
Sunday I heard from good authority that 
the report of H.M.'s intended marriage 
with a Princess of Brunswick was entirely 
without foundation. And that he was 
totally free and unengaged. On Monday, 
therefore, I went to Court; I saw the 
Marqs. of Kildare and Conolly there, to 
whom I thought His M. had spoken, and 
probably might not speak to me, con- 
cerning Lady Sal. I determined, however, 
that he should, if I could bring it about. 
After a loose question or two, he, in a 
third, supposes I am by this time settled 
at Holland House? (‘Now I have you.’) 
‘I never go there, sir,’ says I, ‘ there is no- 
body there.’ ‘Where is Lady Caroline?’ 
‘In Somersetshire with Lady Sarah.’ At 
that name his voice and countenance, 
gentle and gracious already, softened, and 
he coloured a little. ‘I am very glad to 
hear she is so well.’ ‘As well as anybody 
can be with such an accident, but the 
pain was zervible from the motion of the 
coach till she got to Mr. Hoare’s.” He 
drew up his breath, wreathed himself, and 
made the countenance of one feeling pain 
himself (thinks I, ‘You shall hear of that 
again!’) I added, ‘She is extremely 
cheerful now, and patient and good- 
humoured to a degree.’ ‘Was she going 
down a steep hill when the horse fell?’ 
‘I believe not, sir; the horse put his 
foot upon a stone, which broke, and it 
was impossible he should not fall. Lady 
Sarah, I hear,’ says I, ‘proposes to ride to 


Prince, it is proved, was deepiy affected, 
and Fox—in spite es ca of the 
Royal. Family and of those who were jea- ia C 
raft oye pepo OH run th see aay tacks ec 
brought to bear all the arts of intrigue to increase the timid to the discomfiture of the Fox family. The picture of this winsome _ there will be prudence in the family to prevent it. ¢ T fancy,’ says 
Prince's affection for Lady Sarah, Allied against his boldly am- yours. lady at this period has been sketched by her brother-in- I, ‘Lady Caroline will dissuade it. But indeed the horse ee me qo 
hitious scheme was the influence of the strong-minded Dowager _law’s hand. In the Holland House MSS. is the following de- blame : in rising again his shoulder pressed Lady Sarah's leg upon the 


Princess of Wales, supported by the astute, calculating Earl of scription, written in the first Lord Holland’s autograph :— ? 


GATEWAY, BY INIGO JONES, LEADING TO THE PARK London upon the same horse, to clear the 


bestia : stones, of which the road is full, and broke it.” Then came the sam 
Bute, whose prudential insight ultimately shattered the romance, “Her beauty is not easily described, otherwise than by saying countenance and expression of uneasiness, which I rather fecacl 
she has the finest complexion, most beautiful hair, and by talking again of the pain the motion of the coach gave ; and then 
prettiest person that ever was seen, with a sprightly and relieved, by assuring that she had nothing hard to bear now but the 
fine air, a pretty mouth, and remarkably fine teeth, and confinement, ‘I fancy,’ says he, ‘#hatis not very easy to Lady 
excess of bloom in her cheeks ; little eyes.” Sarah,’ And then he left me for some conversation which neither 
According to the various portraits of this fair celebrity, gave him so much pain or so much pleasure as mine had done. 
the last expression is wrongly chosen. Lady Sarah’s eyes ~ have shortened, not exaggerated a word in this account ; and I don’t 
in the likenesses are long and “almond-shaped,” and, think it was presumption made me imagine something particular 
though the reverse of “ gazelle-like,” brilliant, expressive, Whenever he pronounced—especially the last—Lady Sarak!” 
and twinkling with humour ; in this respect shetook after © Thus did the wily Fox play with the kindly emotions of his amiable 
her great grandfather, the “ Merry Monarch.” Lord and too simple Sovereign. 
Holland evidently realised the difficulty of verbally doing “Was not this enough?” inquires the historian of Holland 
justice to the attractions of his winning relative, as he House. “ Thespring was touched by a tender hand, and the door 
has added to these notes, “But this is not describing of Lady Sarah’s heart flew open.” She returned to Holland House, 
her—her great beauty was a peculiarity of countenance her susceptibilities aroused, and feeling truly touched by the Royal 
that made her at the same moment different from, and _ solicitude. ‘At last “ she cared for George the Third.” Fox, in the 
prettier than, any other girl I ever saw.” MS. memoir referred to, records this judicious return to reason : 
Although not indifferent, Lady Sarah was evidently too ‘If she now ever thinks of Newbottle,” the perfidious swain whose 
young to be actuated by steadiness of purpose ;” the warm presence upset hiscalculations, “ itis ta vex and hate herself for the 
7 dmiration of the Prince, though sincere, was but clumsily foolish transaction I before related.” 
expressed, and she appeared to have more girlish affec- Lady Susan Strangways—who had not at that time given her 
tion for her dogs, squirrel, and domestic pets than fora heart to the too beguiling actor, O’Brien, was chosen by the King as 
Royal suitor. “As in many a girl of her own age,” writes his confidant. She was already Lady Sarah’s ally. One evening, 
Miss Fox, ‘tenderness really existed in her heart, but at a private ball at Court, the shy King endeavoured to make 
it existed undeveloped.” George I. had died during this third party his intermediary and the interpreter of his feelings. 


the development of this little pastoral, in which his He took Lady Susan aside, and, amongst other things, inquired 


fair protégée played the second part; the Prince of Wales when she meant to leave town? “TI intend to remain for the coro- 


became King, and persevered in his preference, while Lady nation, sir.” He answered, “ I hear it’s very popular my having put 
Sarah, arrived at the age of fifteen, still failed to discover it off; that it would be a fine sight, “ but there will be no corona- 
her own mind, and even sought distraction in an inop- tion until there is a Queen ;” with all which Lady Susan concurred. 
portune flirtation with Lord Newbottle, the future Mare “I have had a great many applications from abroad, but I don’t 


quis of Lothian, Another charm in the 
Royal eyes was Lady Sarah’s native spirit of 
truthfulness; the King on an occasion 
pressed her to make some favourable admis- 
sion, which she refused because it would be 
telling an untruth. “But,” said the King, 
“you would not mind a white lie?” And 
she answered, “ Yes, I would, sir.” The King 
told somebody soon afterwards that he liked 
Lady Sarah so much because she spoke her 
mind so frankly, and was utterly devoid of 
guile. With his usual touch of sarcasm, 
Horace Walpole, in his “ Memoirs of the 
= : Reign of King George III,” has thrown some 
jee i light upon this intrigue of the politic Fox. 
“Though he went himself to bathe in the 

sea (possibly to disguise his intrigues), he left Lady 
Sarah at Holland House, where she appeared every 
morning ina field close to the great road (where the 
King passed on horseback’) in a fancied habit, making 
hay.” About this time Fox seems to have regarded 
the Royal alliance as within the range of possibility ; 
he wrote to Lady Caroline, “ Don’t tell Lady Sarah 
that I am sure he intends to marry her, for I am zoz 
sure of it. Whether Lady Sarah shall be told what I 
am sure of I leave to the reader's judgment. I am 
sure that he loves her better than N. does.” The silly 
flirtation with Lord Newbottle was brought to a close 
by the results of an accident ; Lady Sarah’s horse 
stumbled while she was out riding in Somersetshire, 
and the lady was laid up for a time with a frac- 
tured leg ; when the fair Sarah had time for reflection, 
and under these painful and trying circumstances, the 
true characters of her suitors were revealed. “ Lord 
Newnbottle was reported to have made some unfeeling 
jest about her accident,” while the King, on the other 
hand, manifested genuine anxiety and devotion, and, 
as her son, Henry Napier, has recorded, ‘had not the 
impropriety of such a proceeding been strongly ur ed, 
he would instantly have set off to visit her.” Fox, 
on the same head wrote (April 7th, 1761), to his 
wife, then staying in Somerset with her invalided 
sister, “ The King asked Conolly yesterday a hundred 
questions about Lady Sarah, wondered and was con- 
cerned she should be left to the care of a country sur- 
eon. Conolly told him Hawkins had been sent to, 
and declared there could be no use in his going, that she 
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like them. I have had none at home; I should like 
that better.” Lady Susan answered nothing, being’ 


frightened. The King said, “ What do you think of 
your friend, you know who Imean ? Don't you think 
her fittest? tell your friend so from me.” ‘He then 
went across the room,” says Fox, “to Lady Sarah, bid 
her ask her friend what he had been saying, and 
make her tell her, and tell her all. She assured him 
she would.” 

“HM, is not given to joke, and this would-be a 
very bad joke too. Is it serious? Strangeif it is, and a 
strange way of going about it. We are all impatient to 
know, and the next Sunday Lady Sarah goes to Court, 
out of humour, and had been crying all the morning ; - 
this, according to the Holland MSS.—Napier records, 
“When my mother saw him, he took her alone into 
a recess of one of the large windows and said, ‘Has 
your friend told you of my conversation with her?’ 
‘Yes, sir” ‘And what do you think of it? Tell 
me, for my happiness depends on it 1? * Nothing, Sir, 
’was my mother’s reply; upon which he left her 
abruptly, exclaiming pettishly, ‘Nothing comes of No- 
thing.” 
lard Holland avers, “Lady Sarah looked as cross 
as she could. 4. M,, affronted, left her, seemed con- 
fused, and left the drawing-room.” The motive, even 
to Fox’s intelligence, was unfathomab'e ; the manuscript 
continues, “ The reader will be impatient to know why 
this young lady was so cross; and sorry (as I am) that 
it came so mal apropos as to hinder him and me, perhaps, 
from ever knowing what the King meant.” 

Whether or no the King designed to lay his 
crown at Lady Sarah’s feet, his mother and her con- 
fidential advisers had determined otherwise. The in- 
fluence of Lord Bute arranged a marriage with 
Charlotte Sophia, second daughter of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. Colonel Graeme, Lord Bute’s 
compatriot, a Jacobite who had been out in the '45, was 
sent to the various Protestant Courts to report on 
the marriageable Princesses, and made this choice. 
Hume cynically declared to him, “Colonel Graeme, I 
congratulate you on having exchanged the dangerous 
employment of making Kings for the more lucrative 
province of making Queens.” Fox made light of 
the downfall of his bold aspirations; and how did 
Lady Sarah bear thisdisappointment? Her letter on 
the event is the artless feminine note of the entire 
intrigue. She wrote to the confidant of the miscarried 
negotiations—baffled Cupid’s intermediary—(July 7th, 1761) :— 

“ My dearest Susan,—To begin to astonish you as much as I was, 
I must tell you that the K is going to be married to a 
Princess of Mecklenburg, and that I am sure of it. There is a 
Council to-morrow on purpose. The orders for it are urgent 
and important business. Does your choler rise at hearing this? 
But you tkink, I dare say, that I have been doing some 
terrible thing to deserve it, for you would not easily be brought to 
change so totally your opinion of any person, but I assure you I 
have not..... I Skall take care to show I am not mortified to 
anybody, but if it is true that one can vex anybody with a reserved 
cold manner, he shall have that I promise him. Now as to what I 
think about myself, excepting this little revenge, I have almost 
forgiven him ; luckily for me, I did not love him, and only liked. 
Nor did the title weigh anything with me. So little at least that 
my disappointment did not affect my spirits above one hour or two, 
I believe; I did not cry I assure you, which I believe you will, for 
I know you were more set upon it than I was. The thing I am 
most angry at is looking so like a fool, as I shall, for having gone 
so often for nothing ; but I don’t much care. Jf he was to change 
his mind again (which can't be though), and not give a very, very 
good reason for his conduct, I would not have him; for, if he is so 
weak as to be governed by everybody, I shall have but a bad time 
of it. Now I charge you, dear Lady Sue, not to mention this to 
anybody but Lord and Lady Ilchester, and desire them not to 
speak of it to any mortal, for it will be said we invent stories, and 
he will hate us all anyway, for one generally hates people that one 
is in the wrong with, and that one knows has acted wrong, parti- 
cularly if they speak of it, and it might doa great deal of harm to 
all the rest of the family, and do meno good. So pray remember 
this, for a secret among many people is very bad, and I must tell it 
some..... We are to act a play and have a little ball, to show 
we are not melancholy quite.” 

These intrigues, which had their head-quarters at Holland 
House, are thus fully recapitulated, as the episode elucidates the 
true dispositions of the parties variously concerned in the daring 
scheme which was devised to give a Queen to the kingdom from the 
Lennox and Fox families; moreover, the whole story belongs to 
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the traditions of the mansion, from the MS. archives 
of which the foregoing particulars are mainly drawn. 
Writing to the Countess of Ailesbury about the 
King’s birthday /ées (1761), Walpole declares, re- 
lative to the splendours of the occasion—‘ Do you 
remember one of those stories where a _ prince 
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tion as had appeared in the Lords, i 

came, no Mr, Bunbury came, till it was Rico ed 
ever, he pretended to have designed it, and os 
15th appointed himself to make it on ‘the roth, ve 
was again persuaded off, or repented, and tall but 
would reserve himself and his objections for the da a he 
subsidy to Prussia. Nothing was ever more childish, ae 
these scenes. Toshow himself more a man, he is 
to marry Lady Sarah Lennox, who is very prett es 
exceeding bloom of youth; but as she has no i tm: 
ee aa pouty : not likely to last so long x ie 
etrothed’s i i ee 
ies aa » he will probably repent this step, like his 

In this forecast Walpole spoke is 
though hardly in the sense he thes ate ally, 
tunately, the lady, whose charms rather Fomeeat 
than waned, subsequently found her life with Sir Charle 
acta colourless and distasteful. =e 
n 1762 Lady Sarah became Lad 
evidently had ae suitors, as the wits oe ane 


Ss 


For as for the Shrewstury's, and all such trumpery, 
To them she prefers her black-legged Bunbury, ; 


_ Sir Charles Bunbury, famous in the annals of sport 
ing affairs, and later the much-respected President f 
the Jockey Club, was largely associated with N ‘ 
market, but the distich erred as to the “black-leo” “5 
was a fact well. recognised on the Turf that a. 
Bunbury “never wore gloves, he had always a oh 
hands.” Sir Charles's stud occupied his Giicardits 
to the neglect of the fair Sarah, who preferred ‘i 
move as a guiding spirit in fashionable amusements, 
Finding herself, as she imagined, neglected for pur. 
suits connected with racing, she was finally to agit tee 
first husband, eloping from a masquerade, at Bulla 
House, with the Hon. Colonel George Napier, son of 
the fourth Lord Napier. Sir Charles Bunbury sued 
for a divorce, the marriage was dissolved b 
Act of Parliament, May, 1776; and Lady Sink, 
was at once married to Napier, and by this dion 
became the mother of the gailant Sir Charles Napier 
Commander of the Forces in India, and of General Sir 
William Napier, also famous as the military historian 
sad io Peninsular wars. ‘ 
ady Sarah’s beauty was of a more lasting ma 

than, on her marriage with Bunbury, Walpole was inclined 
to believe. In writing to the Countess of Ossory, Uc- 


tober 17th, 1781, he plainly indicates that the interval 


has eight statues of diamonds, which he overlooks, 


because he fancies he wants a ninth, and to his great 


surprise, the ninth proves to be pure flesh and blood, 


which he never thought of ? Somehow or other, Lady 


Sarah Lennox is the ninth statue; and, you will 
allow, has better white and red than if she was made of 
pearls and rubies.” 

Later on, describing the double ceremonies of the 
King’s coronation and marriage, Walpole observes— 
“Lady Sarah, with neither features nor air, was by far 
the chief angel there.” At the drawing-room, after- 
wards, commenting on the ten bridesmaids—“ Their 
heads crowned with diamonds, and in robes of white 
and silver,’ Walpole continues, “Lady Caroline 
Russell is extremely handsome; Lady Elizaheth 
Keppel very pretty; but with neither features nor air, 
nothing ever looked so charming as Lady Sarah 
Lennox. She has all the glow of beauty peculiar to her 
family.” . . “A ridiculous thing happened yester- 
day. Lord Westmoreland, not very young nor clear- 
sighted, mistook Lady Sarah Lennox for the Queen, 
kneeled to her, and would have kissed her hand if she 
had not prevented him. People think that a Chan- 
cellor of Oxford was naturally attracted by the bloo1 
of Stuart.” Lord Westmoreland was a Jacobite, and 
this was the first time he had acknowledged the Hano- 
verian Succession. Napier relates that Lady Sarah 
Lennox, whose face the King, mentally absent, had 
watched during the whole ceremony, “drew back, 
startled, and, colouring deeply, exclaimed, I am not 
the Queen, sir.’” This little incident created a laugh 
and gossip. When George Selwyn heard of it, he 

comically enough ob- 

served, “‘O, you know, 
he always loved ‘ Pre- 
tenders.’”” The mar- 
riage occurred Sep- 

tember 8th, 1761; 

Lady Sarah had al- 

ready, when she met 

the King, “become 
dignified and grave, 
with a cross look, 
neither of which things 
are at all natural to 
her,” says the Hol- 
land House MS., now 
resolved to follow the 

Royal example in the 

matrimonial direction, 

if only to prove she 

did not contemplate 

“ wearing the willow.” 

Walpole wrote No- 

vember 28th, 1761, 

“Lady Sarah Lennox 

has refused Lord 

Errol ;” three months 
. later (February 25th, 

1762) he imparted to 

Sir H. Mann the 

news that “young 

Bunbury” was lead- 

ing Lady Sarah cap- 

tive; Charles Bun- 
bury ‘is enrolled in 

a club of chicken 

orators,” where he 

“notified a day on 

which he intended 

to move such a ques- 
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of twenty years had not impaired those attractions which had 
moved King George:—“I heard at Park Place that the 
Prince of Wales has lately made a visit to Lady Cecilia Johnston, 
where Lady Sarah Napier was. She did not appear, but he 
insisted on seeing her, and said ‘she was to have been there,’ 
pointing to Windsor Castle. When she came down he said he 
did not wonder at his father admiring her, and was persuaded she 
had not been more beautiful then.” The King never forgot his 
early admiration for Lady Sarah Lennox. We are told the Queen, 
too, was “ ever very gracious and attentive.” Years after the mar- 
riage of George III., while witnessing a performance of Mrs. Pope, 
the actress, who was considered very like Lady Sarah, he said to 
Queen Charlotte, “Ske 2s Ake Lady Sarah stilt.” Like her early 
ae George III., Lady Sarah h d the misfortnne to become 
ind, 

George Tierney, in a note amongst t’:e Holland House MSS., has 
given a pathetic picture of the famous beauty afflicted with this 
infirmity. In 1814 he attended, at St. James’s Church, a charity 
sermon preached by Dr, Andrews, the Dean of Canterbury, for the 
benefit of an infirmary established for the cure of diseases of the 
eye. 

The Dean described the origin of the institution, which was 
established about the time His Majesty's sight began to fail, and 
was supported by the Royal protection from a charitable desire to 
prevent amongst the poorer classes of his subjects the progress of so 
severe a calamity. Dr. Andrews drew an affecting picture of the 
King, at that time, in addition to his other misfortunes, totally an 
incurably blind. ‘Tierney’s attention was attracted by an elderly 
lady, who appeared to be deeply affected by this part of the dis- 
course, and who wept much. The service concluded, he observed 
that she was quite helpless from the entire loss of sight, an 
was obliged to be led out of church. The tears thus shed 
in commiseration of the King’s sufferings fell from the eyes 
of Lady Sarah, who at one time had so much influence over His 
Majesty’s affections. 

Laly Sarah died in 1826, preserving “the beauty of her 
complexion to the end,” as her son, Henry Napier, has Té 


corded. 
JosEPH GREGO 
(To be continued) 
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THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE 


. EpWARD WATKIN must look to his laurels, as a serious 
sass pet scheme of a Channel Tunnel has appeared in the 
oe vn the form of a proposed Channel Bridge, which has been 
fie aie y M. Schneider, of Creuzot, and M. Hersent, ex-Presi- 
desig f the French Civil Engineers’ Society, and to which such 
‘well-known English engineers as Sir John Fowlerand Mr. Benjamin 
Baker have appended their names. The details of the scheme 
were read last week before the meeting in Paris of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, and from them we hear that the bridge would cross 
che Channel from a point near Cape Grisnez to a point near Folke- 
stone. In this manner it would pass over the shallowest parts of 
the Channel, such as the Colbart and Varne banks, and connect the 
chores where they approach closest to each other. The depth of 
the Channel between the British coast and the Varne does not 
exceed 96 feet, oveT the Varne and Colbart banks the depth at low 
water averages some 26 feet, between the banks there is a depres- 
sion of about 80 feet, while from the Colbart to the French 
coast the bottom sinks abruptly to @ depth of from 120 to 180 feet. 
The chief difficulty there will lie in making the foundations, 
but repeated experiments have shown that the ground is suffi- 
ciently solid to support very extensive works. The bridge would 
be of steel, and the amount of metal required is estimated at a 
million tons, half of which would be provided by each country. 

The cost would be 34,000,000/, and the time needed for construc- 
tion ten years. The widest spans would. extend to some 1,638 feet 
(the longest span of the Forth Bridge is 1,640 feet), while the 
narrowest would m asure some 320 feet. The columns would rest 
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wonderful unknown city—in this case res i 

ie Reo me embling one enormous latest novel will i ji i 

ie aL Pe on pac die oe iene outblazing the sun, _respects far better Gs “ae pe Bee, ee cage ont 

Te ee ee ee cee eae millions written, and the plot is fairly interesting aihough ite edie f be 

visitors reach the city by a boat built on th eo. JU: he English manceandmanyimprobableincidents willoccasi a y prov — nile 

pescte pena, ce, a ens n the most wonderful pseudo- “Tales of To-day ” by George R Sims (1 aL: i aed 

reins ee oy Meee atc mtd as ge <4 on water, thus Windus) can only be dessins a ete Hes oo 

diamond-mines and gold-fields. Some of the details cf | oe ae e See Ee (ore hes ‘her je sbeaely 
othing to- be said about one of them, except that the titles are 


digious flight into Dreamland iti 
: ght and are really exciting, b i i 
horrible to be at all pleasant. This, a is ine of a a a hier a 


author’s unquestionable power, and it will not b + 

: : 

eo of nightmares to outdo him. cae ae in © The Amboe : RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 
ity ” the school of the horrible has said its last word ; and, on the C. saci s. 


wae we hope so. 
en a poet—a real poet, that is to say—cond: ite i 
prose, there is sure to be one excellent ome : ‘that, hers 
tinction of style. The poetry shows itself through the 5 and 
gives it a spirit of its own, even when it is the most bent on self- 
sacrifice. Of this rule, which may be taken as fooaciatile, Louise 
Pimnalse Soulion’s a nee Eyre from Boston : and Others” (1 vol.: 
on: Roberts Br is e 
Been Bees eis elnino Mice Eye erage are the schemes, to express the conviction that a wide development of 
ee occ ane pits, ct Ten ripe a e other people, existing legislation and private benevolence, tending to diminish 
eae nies a en He ets a singularly equal the enormous accumulations of individual wealth and to alleviate 
Ce ee eee conte ers te | ‘ an iy that the undeserved privation, is demanded from Christians by their religion 
ee an ee cen i ousy 0 Miss Eyre, on and from all others by natural justice and humanity provided the 
iis eat oF 8 ee te ignity of standing god. inevitable abuses and drawbacks would not exceed the beneficent 
days of short stories ; At if they we We ne would e eee es i ea Pe AS ey ie ie connie 
‘ 5 . S 33 i - ple, is z 
secure of a very high place in them, They are not in the least like ay piece of sae ge Oe eee ee, ; ig 
; : 


IN view of the fact that Mr. Joseph Thomas Chapman's little 
volume of “Poems” (Arrowsmith) is written with a politico- 
hilanthropic and social purpose, thay are remarkably interesting. 
he poet expresses himself with fluency, freedom, and force, and he 
knows how to render a generous thought and emotion impressively 
and with rhythmic eloquence. He informs us that his endeavour 
has been, while repudiating anarchy and Utopian socialistic 
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Plan of girders seen from above, with the 


platform and lower bracing 


ot massive masonry supports and would be in themselves 130 feet 
Nh, so that at high water it is calculated that the lowest height of 
the bridge above the water would be nearly 180 feet—amply suffi- 
VENE for the passage of any vessel yet constructed. Nor is it 
anticipated that the supporting columns would interfere with 
rte oy as the current, which would become a little faster in 
ere of the open spans, would carry floating bodies—even 
fae vessels—towards that portion of the span, and prevent 
as ent touching the bridge. The width of the bridge is variable, 
Seid Se se distance between the axes of the main girders being 
re g aa space necessary to insure the stability of the 
ee a er the action of violent gusts of wind. There will 
ene he € _ of rails, and ample space for the men at work to 
eal all passing trains, as well as for signal-boxes, &c. 
while ‘ uses also would probably be erected at various points ; 
pe o meet objections from military authorities, arrangements 

‘uid be made for making the span at either end of the bridge 
removable when necessary. 
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Plan of platform supporting permanent Plan of girders seen from above, with the platform 
way and lower bracing and lower bracing removed 
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other stories ; and their almost excess of directness and simplicity “ Sleeping Music; ” and in “No Time to Spare” we have proverbial 
makes reading them so pleasant and so easy that the supreme art common-sense phrased in swinging stanzas, as :— 
of concealing Art is even too well attained from one point of view— 


one cannot pause to consider their charm, or wherein it consists, We have not the time to be worried 
until the volume is read through, and we feel that we have made With pitiful envy and spite, 
fresh acquaintances and gone through fresh experiences, which we To raise the dead hopes that lie buried, 
could not lose if we would, nor would we if we could. Of course Or bring an old grievance to light, 
they are quiet stories, treating largely of women’s real and secret Sppareer peo 
hearts; and it is a matter for wonder, therefore, how the least degree c m es 
of monotony either in plot or in portraiture has been avoided. Our lives are too short for resenting 
Each story is a separate drama, resembling the rest only in healthy Each insult, however it stings, 
and often humorous pathos and comprehensive sympathy. The Or acting in haste, and repenting, 

Or beating the air with hope’s wings, 


authoress is still a mistress of the art of giving a whole picture or 
character in a single word. Of course the stories do not appeal to 
readers who only want to be startled or excited ; there is absolutely 
no apparent effort after effect, and they read as if they had been In the ClarenJon Press series, Oxford, is issued “ Burns’ Selected 


crystallised by some natural process, they are so pure and clear. Poems,” edited with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary by Mr. J. 
Had there never been a Bret Harte, Mr. Francis Francis would Logie Robertson, M.A. “‘ The Jolly Beggars’ and ‘Holy Willie's 
never have written “ Mosquito : a Tale of the Mexican Frontier’? Prayer’ it has been found necessary to exclude altogether.” We 
a vol. : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; and that would have been are also informed that “it is with the utmost reluctance that the 
a misfortune, though not, perhaps, a very grievous one. So much Editor has ventured upon any alteration of the text.” We are 
has Mr. Francis caught the style of his inspiration, that had the sorry that such good people should have been put to so much 
name of Bret Harte been on the title page we should only have trouble. : 

wondered a little at his taking an Englishman for a hero, and . 


Or framing wild schemes from political dreams 
Or seeking impossible things. 


opening and winding up his story in England. And this we ————~>——_ 
intend for a high compliment ; for itis not every follower of Ulysses 
who can draw Ulysses’ bow. ‘ Mosquito,” better known as “’Squito.” Gay LITTLE Monaco has worn an unusually doleful aspect for 


or even as “Skeeter,” is one of those daughters of Nature with the funeral of her late Prince, which has, just taken place. The 
whose series we are all so familiar, endowed with every savage ~ whole front of the Palace was draped in black, and most of the 
ace and virtue, and making one wonder—for the time—that houses along the road to the Cathedral displayed signs of mourning. 
anybody should quit the regions, despite all discomforts, where they The funeral car was gorgeous with banners of the Monaco-colours 
are to be found. The story is altogether a one-part piece, and so _yed-and-white—floating from silver tulips, and the six horses 
much the better; poor ‘Squito is well able to bear the whole were nearly hidden by heavy velvet cloths sown with siiver_stars, 
burden, and we only wish two, things now unattainable—one, that and the arms of the late Prince. Only an inhabitant of the Princi- 
Mr. Francis had made her less successful in becoming an artificial pality has any right to touch the body of a Grimaldi, so thirty-six 
lady, even for a time ; the other, that he could. have brought.her to of the most prominent citizens carried the coffin into the Cathedral, 
a less sorrowful end. But, doubtless, this last was really impossible; placing it on an elaborate catafalque which had been used for the 
and we must be more than content to begrateful for her having existed. funeral ceremonies of Victor Emmanuel and the late King of Spain. 

May Crommelin has never, we think, quite fulfilled the promise The Monte Carlo Orchestra played at the funeral Mass. Prince 


he can be counted upon for Albert, who succeeds his father, has very simple tastes, but is 


she gave in “Orange Lily ;” but s 
telling a simple story in a sympathetic manner, as in “The Freaks devoted to science, sport, and billiards, "He never smokes, and 


of Lady Fortune” (2 vols. : Hurst and Blackett). Indeed, for the talks little, being specially reticent about his scientific expeditions 
sake of its sympathetic character alone, we can well believe that her and studies, although he is a deeply-learned man. 
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1. The Prince Riding through the Streets. 4- The Prince and his Retinue chasing the Wild Boz : oli - hi 
2. Pleading for justice before the Prince. 5. The Prince’s Wives taking an airing on ihe Bezihi - a acd BP RSE es ea 
3. The way in which the Prince receives Christian Visitors. at Tangier, under the charge of Guards. 
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1889 


HM. EDounard Aetaille 


INCE THE DEATH OF DE NEUVILLE two years ago, Edouard Detaille has with good 
S reason heen considered the foremost living painter of military subjects. He has received all 
the distinctions awarded to artists of the first class in France, and the high qualities of his work have 
been fully recognised in all European countries and in America. Those who have seen the numerous 
pictures by him that have appeared at the Paris Salon within the last twenty years, will be surprised 
to find that he is not yet quite forty years of age. His strong artistic instinct manifested itself at a 
very early period of his career. While at the Lycée Bonaparte he was in the habit of ornamenting 
his exercises and books with fanciful designs and sketches of his fellow-students and preceptors. 
Some of these have been preserved, and are highly prized by their possessors. Notwithstanding 
his distractions, Detaille passed through the Academic curriculum with much credit, and having 
obtained his diploma as éachelier, determined to devote himself to Art. 

In the latter part of 1863 he became a pupil of Meissonier, who, immediately recognising his 
natural ability, devoted a great deal of care to his training. For a time Deétaille had some difficulty 


EDour® DETAIE, 


DRUMMER OF THE 42ND HIGHLANDERS 


in restraining his fertile fancy, and found the careful imitation of natural form and colour required by his master somewhat 
irksome. He was, however, an indefatigable worker, and soon acquired a considerable amount of technical skill. [He made 
with a small picture, “ L'Intérieur de l'Atelier de Meissonier,” which attracted a good 


his first appearance at the Salon, in 186: 


deal of attention by reason of its accuracy of detail and finished workmanship. 


From this time his progress was very rapid. His second exhibited picture, “ Une Malte de Tambours,” more than fulfilled 

the promise of the first. It is related in connection with this work that an enterprising and intelligent young model, who 
: 2 ‘ : 

se of his calling, had acquired some knowledge of Art, was so convinced of its excellence that before it was 


in the ex 


quite finished he induced the painter to sell it to him for 800 francs, and that on the day of the opening of the Salon he 
resold it to the Princess Mathilde for 1,500 francs. Its great merits were generally recognised. In an article in the 
Révue des Deux-Mondes Edmond About spoke of it as ux vrai dijo, and some other competent critics were scarcely less Al 


enthusiastic in its praise. 


During the next two years Detaille’s works were eagerly sought for, and he produced many pictures in oil and water-colour, 
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large number of sketches that have been of the greatest value to him, He was 

presentat the pbattleof the 2nd December, on the banks of the Marne—one 

of the most terrible that took place near Paris. During this engage- 

ment he saw a whole company of Saxon soldiers massacred in a 

ditch. In the well-known engraved picture, “Un Coup de 

Mitrailleuse,” which he subsequently painted from this 

incident, the physical horror of the scene is realised 

with uncompromising fidelity. Like this, his 

larger picture of the same period, “ Les Freres 

de la Doctrine Chretienne relevant les 

Morts,” is the resitlt of personal observa- 

tion, and has a striking appearance of 
reality. 

Detaille has not often, like De Neu- 

ville, and most other military painters, 

depicted scenes of actual conflict. 

Most of his pictures, including all 

the best, represent episodical in- 

cidents of war that he has wit- 


including two of large size, “ Grenadiers dela Gardeau CampdeSaint-Maur” and 
“ Engagement entre les Gardesd'Honneur et les Cosaques, 1814,” foreach 

of which, when exhibited at the Salon, he received a medal, There 

can be no doubt that he derived enormous advantage from his 

association with Meissonier. There is no appearance 

of conscious imitation in any of his works, but to 

the influence of his master may fairly be attributed 
the correct design, the strength of style, and 
the artistic completeness to be seen in most 

of them. It was in Meissonier’s studio 

that he acquired his complete scientific 
knowledge of the form and structure 

of the horse. Indeed, his first picture 

of any importance, “ Cuirassiers de la 

Garde ferrant leurs Chevaux sur la 

Route d’Antibes,” was painted under 

the supervision of Meissonier, while 

Detaille was spending the winter 

of 1867 in the South with his great 

master. Besides his military 

studies Detaille was at that 

time much smitten with the 

picturesque era of the Directory, - 
and painted a number of exceed- 

ingly clever and interesting scenes 

and incidents of that epoch—such, 

for instance, as “La Lecture des 

Affiches,”“ L’Indication du Faction- 

naire,” “Le Plan de Bataille,” &c. 

Two of the military sketches which we 

reproduce treat of the types of troops 

of the Napoleonic army. The outbreak 

of the Franco-German War, in 1870, en- 

tirely changed the course of Detaille’s life. 
Inspired by patriotism and military ardour, 
and with a view probably of finding subjects con- 
genial to his taste, he started for the frontier in 
search of General Pajol, andenrolled himself in the 8th 

battalion of the Mobiles dela Seine. Three months later he 

was attached to General Appert in the capacity of secretary, and 

remained with him throughout the campaign. He did good service in 
making plans and topographical drawings of the environs of Parisand the 
places occupied by the enemy, and in the intervals of duty found time to makea rated; and in the succeeding year several pictures, including “ L’Alerte,” 


nessed or imagined. The first 

of much importance that he pro- 

duced, after the termination of 

the war, seems to have been 

evolved out of his inner con- 

sciousness. It is called “Les 

Vainqueure," and represents a 

long line of carts heavily laden 

with household goods, furniture 

and linen, pictures, books, can- 

dlesticks and clocks, guarded by 

Prussian soldiers as they slowly 

make their way through the deep 

snow on a road near Paris, Among 

many characteristic figures in the fore- 

ground is a German Jew, who is explain- 

ing to a soldier the merits of a picture that he 

carries, There is good reason to suppose that 

during the entire campaign no such incident occurred, 

put the numerous figures are so distinctly characterised 

and so natural in their gestures, that the picture conveys a 
= strong impression of its fidelity to fact. 

In 1873, Detaillesent to the Salon “ En Retraite,” for which he was deco- 


A VOLTIGEUR OF THE JIME OF THE 
FIRST NAPOLEON 


oF THE CAMEL CORPS OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON'S EGYPTIAN ARMY 


TROOPER 


which was soon afterwards exhibited in London. ‘Those who have seen it, or the excellent engraving 


of it, must well remember the wintry aspect of the dismal village street, and the natura vements 
of the infantry soldiers who, roused from their sleep by the bugle call, are hurried! 
the doorways. A larger and from a technical point of view a better picture, representing a regiment 


that had taken an active part in the war marching past the Porte St, Martin, « 


ing from 


one of the chief 


attractions at the Salon in 1875. ‘The scene is full of ity and movement ; the figures are naturally 


grouped, and among them are many strikingly true tyy of Parisian character, and some portra 


of well-known persons, including the painter himself, who stands behind a newspaper kinsque, his master 
Meisconier, and his friend De Neuville. During the succeeding three years Detaille produced two 
very dramatically treated incidents of war, “En Reconnaissance” and “Salut aux Blessés,” which 


shed little picture, * Bonaparte en Egypte,” and many 


added greatly to his reputation, a very highly 


works in oil and water colour of less importance, 

A very large official picture with many port 
£881, was popularly successful and highly praised ; but it did not satisfy the painter, who, on its 
return from the Salon, cut it in pieces, preserving only some single figures and heads. A finished 
study of the subject, said to be infinitely superior to the large work, hangs in one of the sai t 
the Palais de l'Elysée. In the same year Detaille joined the expedition to Tunis. While takin 
active part in all the military operations he availed himself of the opportunity of studying the life 
y the 


, “Distribution des Drapeaux,” exhibited in 


and manners of the natives, and collected abundant material for future work. [t was proba 
great popularity of Philippoteaux’ enormous circular panorama of “The Siege of Paris” that Induced 
Detaille and De Neuville, in 1882, to co-operate in the production of a kof the same kind. We 
remember no instance of artistic collaboration more completely satisfactory than the panorama of the 


INFANTRY OF THE LINE, 1835 


Though the style of each was distinctly 
individual, the two artists had many qualities in common. The works of both bear evidence of 
anda very intimate knowledge of the life they depict, De Neuville’s 
d more vigorous than that of Detaille, but the younger a 
d little difficulty in painting in a style appropriate to the 
as completed, the original drawings in distemper of 


-" that was opened in the following year. 


battle of  Champig 


close observation of Nature, 
executive manner was broader an 
was already a master of fechnique, and foun 
large scale of the work. When the panorama w: 
both artists were exhibited in one of the Bond Street galleries. 

Soon afterwards the two painters commenced another colossal work of the same kind, choosing 
ezonville.” Though executed in an incredibly short space of 
I by comparison with the first. Both have been in the 
wv—one in the Champs Elysée, and the other in the 
In the Salon of 1884 
2 


as their subject the battle of WR 
time, the second panorama suffers not at al 
highest degree successful, and are still open to vie 
building in the Rue St. Honoré formerly known as the Salle Valentino. 
Detaille exhibited a large and impressive picture, “ Le Soir de Rezonville,” representing a divisi 
of the French army sleeping on the battle-field before retreating to Metz. Although nothing by him 
of very great importance has appeared during the last three years, he has been constantly at work. 
On the personal invitation of the Czar, who is an enthusiastic admirer of his pictures, he was 
ussian Army in the autumn of 1884. He has also travelled in 
he works of the great masters of the past, and making every- 
where artistic notes of the life and manners of the present day, M. Detaille isa conscientious as well 
he spares no pains to ensure correctness of detail. Many of his pictures accordingly, 
esting as faithful records of fact.—D. W. D. 
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INSMEAD and SONS 
OHN BRON GRAND, PIANOF ORT 
pine the Elegance and Convenience of t i 
comisvith the Perfection of Touch, Tone, an 
Corner oe the HoRIZONTAL GRAND. Prices from 


Daa upwards. —18, Wigmore St. London, W. 
-AHOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


i most distinctly understood thatthey 
desire ito ie rigtacturers only,and that their only 
are Piano Portman Square, London. 


address !S 27» Baker Street, 
——~600D_SECOND-HAND 
5 ~ OCTAVE COTTAGE PIANOS, re- 
£1 * | turned from hire, may now be obtained 
for Aas packed fe 07 AN and CO 
Taos “27, Baker Street, W. : 


FOR 20, THOMAS 


EeTZMANN and CO. will pack 
oa a forward to any part, one of 
their thoroughly good sound walnut 
COTTAGE PIAN OS, full compass 
octaves, . powerful neh ton) pane 
varrantc! tor 20 years. TAWINES Si nt | 
WHOMAS OR TZMANN and CO, 
27, Baker Street, W. 


—=<717 BRPOANDWOOD and SONS. 

N BROADWOOD and so Ss, 

OH EAT PULTENEY ST. LONDON, W. 

: GOL ie 

VENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 

cord MEDAL, SQChETY Ov ARTS, iss, 

YOFOR’ at from_23 25 7 
PIANOFOR TRS RORTES for HIRE, 


"ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
D ORGANS. Absolute Sale. Fifty per cent, 
Ciscount. Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage 
sanos, § guineas, 10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 


£20. 


oe 
te 14 8. Zlass 3. 23 gS- Class 6, 35 gs. 
Class 1. 17 83. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2. 20 gS. Class ‘a 30 gS. Class 8. 45 gs. 

‘American Organs by al the best makers, from 44 


‘as upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for 
Ee eraniens within three years, if one of a higher 
mass be taken, and will be exchanged free if not 
} ed of within one month. Illustrations and pat- 
ars post free. T, ) ALMAINE and CO. (Esta- 
hhshed 104 years), 91. Finsbury Pavement, London. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
P PIANOS. ively description for SALE or 
HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 

TROL AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street, W. 


ESIEY ORGANS. Over 214,000 
Sold. Unrivalled in Tone. Best in Quality. 
Beautiful in Model and Finish. 
To be had of all the pneipal Musical Instrument 


FSTEY ealers. 


ORGAN COMPANY 

(HODGE and ESSEX), : 
12, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 

The Largest Manufacturers of American Organs in 

the World 


EStEY ORGAN TUTOR. By 
Kine Hatt. 
Price as. 6d. net: post free 2s. to}d, 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS 


NT. ROOZEN and SON, 
NURSERYMEN, 
OVERNEEN, NEAR HAARLEM, 


Intending purchasers of Dutch ‘Bulbs are invited to 
ad Ant, Roozen and Son's Catalogue for 1889 (94 
sin English) and see the large saving effected by 


ng direct with the Grower. The Catalogue, 
(ining details of their immense collections of 
Kare, and Fine Bulbs, and Plants, and particu- 
to FREE DELivery, will be sent, post free on 
application to them or to their Agents: 

\ ERTENS and CO,, 3, Cross Lane, London. E.C. 


AYLOR'S CIMOLITE; or 

PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH. 
if the on able and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
OW] is prepared by an experienced 
Gh nd under its Latin’ name - “ Terra 
Limolia is constantly prescribed by the most emi- 
hent Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and 
the late. Dr. Tilbury Fox, For general ‘use it. is 
simply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or 
any greasy compound. It is the best Dusting 
for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries 
Hestw the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
He leck, &c.. and now extensively em- 
rane the Nurseries of Her Imperial Majesty 
ie Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh 
wn Royal Princesses and Puchesses, H.R.H 
‘uchess of Cumberland, and most of the Aris- 
ommended by the Faculty. The emi- 
n, Dr. Routh, says:—" I Teel I cannot 
ecommend it,” cannot afford to be 


peany stamps Send 14 or 36 
hese “Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade 
ark, Name, and Address are on coery parcel, and do 


me iebeenaded to take imitations. 
yiarteed into medical practice and prepared by 
JOUN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, 
London, W. 


A? HOME and ABROAD 
ACCIDENTS OF ALI, KINDS 
hase Ayxsurep AGAINST BY THE 
SALES PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co. 
Annual Income £248,000.. Compensation already 
Moa tian’ paid, £2.600,000. 
M remiums—Fayourable Conditions—New 
ny t End Office: @ GRAND Hi. TEL B 
we pe ice: 8, GR: OTEL BUuILDINGS. 
C. Mead Office: 64, CornuiLt, Lonpon, E,C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


—_— 

STAMMERERS and STUT- 

ae RS should read a book by a_gentleman 

: a ne If after suffering nearty forty ears, 

Shicsnen ir thirteen stamps from Mr. B. BEASLEY. 
“. Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, London. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION. 


New Novel by the author of “Dr, Edith Romney.” 
WN COUNSEL. By the 


is 5s as of Aa Old Man’s Favour,” &c. In 


* Novel by the author “of “A Daughter of the 


eople. 
DANA. By Georgiana M. Craik 


(Mis. May), In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 


likening ¢ 
x PRRING and Martin Koss. In 2 vols. 
New Nuvet 


hi: the author of © Worth Waiting For.” 
“THE SCOTS of BESTMINSTER. 
“J Masteraan. In three vols. crown 80. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON § EET, 


Just Published co - ————— 
ublished, 6s. 30 copes on lai e paper uniform 


with Flower Pieces 


LIFE and PHA NTASY (Poems), by 
WiILLiam ALLINGHAM, 


B With frontispiece by Sir Joun E. Minzars, 
G with MUG}en by ARTHUR HucHEs. Also 


vith MUSIC. 
ondon: REEVES and TURNER, 196. Strand. 


THE GRAPHIC 


ETZLER and CO., LONDON 
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FOUBERT’S PLAGE REGENT OPREET. 
MANUFACTURERS and IM- 
PORTERS of 


MusicaL INSTRUMENTS 


of every description. 


Music PUBLISHERS, 
ESTABLISHED OVER 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 


ETZLER and CO., 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
M4s°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


ASON and HAMLIN AMERI- 
CAN ORGANS. 
The QUEEN’S MODEL. 
Supplied to. 
Her Majesty the Queen, 


ASON and HAMLIN AMERI- 
CAN ORGANS. 
The THREE-MANUAL ORGAN, 
Westminster Abbey: 


MASON and HAMLIN AMERI- 


CAN ORGANS. 
_, NEW DRAWING-ROOM ORGAN, 
With octave coupler, sub bass, and /Eolian harp, pipe 
top, complete, £47. 
ASON and HAMLIN AMERI- 
CAN ORGANS. 
HIGHEST AWARDS. 
1,000 Testimonials. 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New Principle. 
Cottage Pianos. Grand Pianos. 
New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post free. 
ETZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 
USTEL HARMONIUMS. 


With Metaphone and Celesta, £250. 
With Prolongement, £400. 
The finest Harmonium, manufactured. 
List, with full description, post free. 


ETZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
‘The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER and COS PIANO. 
FORTES. 

New Models fitted with Metzler and Co's 

Patent Organo-Piano Attachment. Illustrated 

Catalogue post free. 


VIOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical 


Boxes, Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandaline staged Instruments, Brass 
Instrument-. Fittings of Every Description. 


METZLER & CO’.S CATA- 
LOGUES POST FREE. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. W. 


. I “HE CHOROLISTHA. The new 
Round Dance. Invented by Epwarp Scorr. 

The music of this successful novelty with full descrip- 

tions of the Dance by the Author is now published. 


2s. 6d. net, 
FRANCIS and DAY, 195, Oxford Street, W. 


Ready, ninth edition, 300 I!lustrations, 8vo., 624 pp., 


cloth, 8s. 

PHYSIOGNOMY ILLUS- 

TRATED. Dr. J. SIMMS, the unrivalled 
Physiognomist. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 
GEO. ROBERTSON &_CO., Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia; also MURRAY HILL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 129, Bast Twenty-cighth Street, New 


or] 

BRITISH PRESS.—‘ It cannot be denied that the 
subject is of importance. This work contains evidence 
of shrewd observation on the part of its author.”— 
1 he Lancet, London. x , 

“Dr. Simms is known as a most skilled practical 
physiognomist, and the experience of such a man, un- 
folded in the book, will be appreciated.”—Pictorial 
World, London, y 

“He presents a newand complete analysis and 
classification of the powers of the human mind.”— 
Public Opinion, London. 

“ He is the most able and the most popular exponent 
of physiognomy among living men.’—Monetary and 
Mining Gazette, |.ondon. : 

“Not only is the basis from which the writer starts 
the true’ one, he deals wisely with h's subject. I'he 
book is a thoroughly good one.’—The Edinburgh 
Evening News. é e 

“Will go farther to establish the truth of physieg- 
nomy than anything else.’ — The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

% Ko all those who wish to study and understand 
the human nature which passes before them daily, we 
can, with all confidence, recommend Dr. Simm’s 
yolume.”’—WVorth British Daily Mail, Glasgow. 

“His analysis of character is thorough, acute, and 
the work of a master in the line of thought it 
develops,"—The Hobart Herald, Tasmania. : 

“Regarded from a literary and scientific standpoint, 
Dr. Simm’s work will take rank with the productions 
of our modern philosophers. His style is animated, 
and his descriptions peculiarly graphic and lifelike." — 
Daily Telegraph, Sydney, Australia, | | 

: Originality and a close adhesion” to nature 
characterise all his writings and addresses. Dr, 
Simms is undoubtedly the most expert reader of 


character of modern times, and history has no record | DRUG COMPAN 
London. 


of a greater.”—Daily Herald, Melbourne, Australia. 


parasites or living anima. 


2s. 6d 


\ K ] ARD, LOCK, and CQ.’S AN- 
eae Ahora S. Complete Catalogue 


The Times says :—' HAYDN’S DICTI 
parks is the MOS'L UNIVERSAL BOOK or 
BS RENCE in a moderate compass tnat we 
now of in the English language.” 
NINETEENTH EDITION now ready, con- 
taining 1,068 PAGES, 10.000 ARTICLES, and 
120,00 DATES and FACTS. REVISED, COR- 
ae TED, and enlarged with NEW and IMPOR- 
BONNER ET Suca Bev te 
» Medium 8vi thalf- 
calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, sts. él. cote Hes hat 


, 
YDN'S DICTIONARY of 

Ti DATES and UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION. A complete record of ali nations and times 
Containing the is‘ory of the World to the Autumn of 
829. Py SEN IAMIN a INEENT, Hon. a biatian ‘ofsthe 

m of Great Britain Als ish 
monthly parts. Part I. now ready, cco a 


Entirely new edition of the b 
is rT est, Most useful 
most popular Cookery Book in the world. * anu 


id. 

MEs. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 
i MANAGEMENT: Recomposed, Revised 
nlarged, Improved ; including 300 Additional Pages 
oF New Rec:pes and New Engravings. ‘The size of 
the pages has also been increased, so that the New 
Edition contains nearly half as much matter again as 
the Old Edition; in al about 1,700 Pages, ‘Thousands 
Sf. Regipes ang Lnstitctions, Hundreds of Engravings 
w Coloure lates ; strongly bound if- 

roan, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, ros. 6d. eas i 
ea, Sookers books iat has ever been_published 

ared to ‘Mrs. Beeton’s H 

Management? °—Cambridge Chronicle, icici 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY of 
FAMOUS BOOKS. 
Vol. 6, Just Ready, crown 8vo.. c oth gilt, 25..15 


“s "THE BETROTHED LOVERS” 
(I. 


_Promessi Sposi), by ALEss. 
Manzont, with a Biographical , Introduction and 
Portrait of the Author. 

Already Published in the MINERVA LIBRARY, 


price 2s. each. 
1. CHARLES DARWIN’sS JOURNAL DURING 
‘Edition 
2, 
3. 


Fifth 
T: 

3. BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
. EMERSON S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 
: CAE TONS SOUTH AFRICA & VACATION 
“ Lovers of good literature and cheap may be com- 
mended tothe ‘ Minerva Library.’"—Saturday Review. 
“ Neatly bound, well illustrated, and nicely printed.” 


eg 

“Will be hailed with delight, we are sure, by all 
readers,’—IWeekly Times, 

London; WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Sa., E.C. 


ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE 

for OCTOBER, price rs. Contains: 

» Marooned ; by W, Clark Russell, 

. Verdi's * Otello.” 

Archibald Prentice ; by R. Dunlop, 

. A Scholastic Island ; by J. T. Bent. 

. English Birds of Prey. 

. Kirsteen ; by Mrs. Oliphant. . 

Canada and the Jesuits ; by Goldwin Smith. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London, 


DVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are 


_& you broken in your rest by asick child suffering 
with ‘the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once toa 
chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
sufterer immediately. It is perfectly harmless; it 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as 
a button. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that ‘' Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper., No mother 
should be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 
ts. 1 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER : 

Will positively restore, in every case. grey or white 

hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 

eeable smell of most.“ Restorers.” It makes the 

baie charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 

growth of the hair or bald spots where the glands are 


not decayed. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 


‘This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. . > 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandruff, and leaving the scalp in 
a clean, healthy condition. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 

Is put up _with directions in German, French, and 

Spanish. Retail everywhere in the kingdom at 3s. 6d. 

Only one size.—Sold_ wholesale b the ANGLO- 

AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, 

Farringdon Road, London, 


LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 

is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It tho- 

roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 

i culz, leaving them pearly 

white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

‘The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 
all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke. 

For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavitics ; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much at a time. 


LORILINE.—For the TEETH 
and BREATH.—Is sold wherever the English 


WANPw EA 


language is spoken 


FRAGRANT FLORILINE Price 


the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
, Limited, Farringdon Road, 


Ask for the 


Sold wholesale _ b: 


BLAckwoopD’s MAGAZINE. 
No. 888—OCTOBER, 1889.—2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS : 
MASTER OF HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


CoBBAN. 
THE ART OF SHOOTING, By T. E. KEBBeL. 
ST. DYFRIGS CITY. 
LADY BARBY. Chaps, XXXIII.—XXXVL 
THE CROFTERS— 
I, THE CROFTER COMMISSION. 


By ReGrnaLp_MacLeo! 
Il. THEIR 
An JSLEMAN. 


By 
THE. LIBERAL PARTY. 


By Lorn BraBourne. 
LOOKING BACK IN. YAR 


ROW. 


SELKIRK. 
THE NAVA 
MURDER IN A! a: NOTE to 
FROM A SILENT WORLD.” No. V. 
LEPERS AT THE, CAPE: CORRESPON- 
DENCE AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


Price 15, post free. 


Culp eens: COLD PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING,. 
By Joun H. Crarke, M.D. 
“A book for every house.—Christian World, | 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO,, 170, Piccadilly. 
0 for eee ng ai ee a 


MISS. BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 volumes. Atall Libraries. 


te 4 
Secret. eo. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


-D D, 
CONDITION and PROSPECTS. Hairdressers throughout the world. 


By J. B. Prepared, only at the Laborator 


HE DAY WILL COME. A 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s | BRONCHIAL 


ARTERS COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
Keeps the scalp free irom Dandruff, promotes the 
growth of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and 
luxuriant. Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
cately i 


erfumed, it is equally suitable for all ages, but 
is invale 


uable and indispensable in the nursery. 
ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 


be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Frice 1s._per 


Bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 
on receipt of stamps 1s. 3d. 


Ma: 


of the ANGLO- 


AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 53. 


\ MANE UVRES OF 1889: CENES Farringdon Road, London, Propnetors. 


Brown's 
BRONCHIAL "TROCHES. 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear endgive strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 18. y4d. 


fer box, 
ICE.—See that the words BROWN'S 


TROCHES are on the Government 
without which none are 


NOT. 


Stamp round each Box, 
genuine 
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nf | hapa od : IS LIFE.” 
TRADE MARK), 
PULVERMACHER'S 


W ORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS 


FoR THE CURE OF NERVOUS 
DISEASES 


HAVE RECEIVED Testimonials 
Tom 

“THREE PHYSICIANS to 

HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


"THE ACADEMIE de MEDECINE 
ol Ps A 
FFORTY MEMBERS of the 


ROYAL COLLEGE of PHY- 
SICIANS of LONDON. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
GALVANISM v. PARALYSIS. 


Holsworthy, Devon, Sept, 2oth, 1889. 
Dear Sirs—I have certainly “aerived areat 
benefit by wearing one of your Galvanic Bands 
round my knee, _ Having been paralysed for 
years on the left side, I was unable to walk, but 
new lean ‘valic a firm on one leg x the other. 

~—Yours very truly, ‘Thos, BARRABLE. 
Messrs. J. L. Puivermacher& Co., 194, Regent SW 


ALVANISM v. EXTREME 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

; Coventry, September 18th, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—I am very pleased to tell you that 
your Galvanic Belt has quite cured me of my 
weakness in the side and chest, and in other 
respects_your treatment has made.a man of me 
again. I'am now able to attend to my work 
without losing ftme, and many people who know 
me are surprised at the change, and consider your 
treatment a wonderful invention.—Wishing you 

every success and prosperity, yours very truly, 

I. L. Pulvermacher, Esu. nee ea 

.L. . Esq., 194, Regent Street, W. 
GALVANISM v. NERVOUS 

; PROSTRATION. 

Greyfriars Lodge, Ipswich, rith September, 1889. 
_Dear Sir,—My letters in the Christian World 
eighteen or twenty years ago appear to haye 
awakened an interest in your wo derful appli- 
ances which will never die out, for even now 
after these many years I am continually receiv- 
ing letters and applications respecting them, 
many of them bearing bright testimony, not only 
to the cures actually wrought, but also to the 
permanency of them. Two such cases came 
before me last week—one of a lady who sought 
iny advice for severe nervous prostration. She 
stated that I had so completely cured her fatner 
above sixteen years ago of long-standing and 
very painful! sciatica, which had confined him to 
his bed for some time, but that he had been so 
well ever since I treated him with your Belts, 
that he strongly advised her to apply for treat- 
ment, Another case was of a lady who eight 
years ago was cured from severe nervous pros- 
tration and indigestion by a set of your Belts I 
had supplied ; but these having been worn out, 
she wished for a new set,so that she might 
always have sucha friend in her house. These 
are but a sample of similar applications — 
sufficient to fill a newspaper—which I am con- 
stantly receiving, and which you are at liberty 
to deal with as you think best—With much 

respect, yours sincerely, RoBeErT SEAGER. 
To Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


(GALYanism v. NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 

Darmule, Kilwinning, N.B., 9th Sep*., 1889. 
Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in stating 
that your Galvanic Belts are giving the most 
entire satisfaction, and my friend desires me to 
express his thanks for the benefit he already fee-s 
during the short time he has had them in use.— 

am, yours truly, Joun Barren. 
Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., 194, Regent St.,W. 


ALVANISM v. INDIGESTION 
and RHEUMATISM. 
Kapunda, South Australia, 29th July, 1889. 
Dear Sus Having used your Galvanic Belts 
for Indigestion and Rheumatism some years ago 
while living in Lincolnshire. I can say from 
experience that your treatment can do all that 
you claim for it, and I have recommended your 
Belts to all my friends, who, in every case, have 
derived much, benefit from their use. Sinc~ 
have resided in this colony I have repeatedly 
advised sufferers from indigestion and nervous 
affections to apply to you.—Y ours very truly, 
T. W. Martin. 
Messrs. Pulyermacher and Company, 194, Regent 
Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM 


109, Ingfield Rd., East Grinstead, August 7, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in stating that 
the Galvanic Belt I purchased from you for my 
wife. who was suffering from Rheumatism, has 
acted most satisfactorily in every way. 
Ihave recommended your treatment to several 
of my friends for the cure of Rheumatics, and 
I only hope they may reap the same benefit my 
wife Has done.—Y ours respectfully, 
: E. S, SMITH. 
Mr. J L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM 

203, Corfield St., Bethnal Green Rd., London, 

July 22, 1889. i 

Dear Sir,—I consider your Galvanic Belts are 
worth their weight in gold, and _1 shall always 
recommend them to my friends, I have entirely 
recovered the use of my leg; and my mother, 
who is 73 years of age, has been cured of rheu- 
matism. I cannot speak too highly of your 
treatment, which has been a blessing to my 
own family, and some friends in Lowestoft. tell 
me they would not be without one of your Belts 
in the house for any money,—Y ours respectfully, 

(Mrs.) A. THURSTON. 

Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent Street, W. 


ALVANISM v. LUMBAGO. 
Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne, July 15, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—I have never had the slightest 
return of lumbago since I commenced wearing 
your Galvanic Belt. My wife also wishes to 
thank you for the benefit she has received from 


:DEATR. 
STOCKER—On the 26th ult., Rutu, wife of Mr. 
A. STOCKER. Aged 22. 


ETZMANN and CO. SALE. 
GaAheSTEAB LORS” 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower St. Station) 
REAT CLEARANCE SALE 


£ NOW PROCEEDING. 
OETZMANN & CO,, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


OW PROCEEDING. 
IN GREAT CLEARANCE SALE, 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


ETZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


DECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD 

TOTTENHAM COURT. ROAN 
OW STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB Fs RES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterlog 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
‘PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


.“ This famous house—long established—is un- 
rivalled by any other in London or Paris for select 
style, endless variety, and for the remarkable 

eauty and novelty of its goods, A most im- 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 
moderate charges, for which it scarcely has an 
equal,” —Vide press. 


Meu RNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Drcss-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
_ __ With goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantes, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London. 


Notice.—Travelling expenses are not charged 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 
Telegrams and Letters 


to 


REGENT 
256, LONDON. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
HAT to GIVE for a PRESENT? 


—Few Art manufactures offer such a laive 
selection, of articles combining novelty and beau ys. 
with lasting use,as CHINA and GLASS, and fewer 
will give so much for so little! Special liston appli- 
cation —ALFREW B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate Hill. 
(Established 1760), — 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to measure. 
30S., 40S., 458. the half-dozen. 
Tilustrated Seif-Measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


OLD SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 
Wrist and Collar Banded, fine Linen, three for 
6s. ;superior, 75. 6. ; extra fine, 9s, Send three (not 
less) with cash, Returned ready for use, carriage 
paid.—R. FORD and CO,, ar, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—Flannel Shirts. 


apeuel quality elastic and woven, thoroughly 
shrunk, three for 23s. 338, 398. 6d. Carriage tree. 
Write for patterns. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


STREET, 


our treatment, She is much stronger, and her 
health is altogether better, for which we are 
both very grateful,—Y ours very truly, 


MEL T.L. Put ey R 2 ARMSTRONG. 
Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194. Regent Street, W. 
(5oaniew v. NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and HEADACHE, 


_Alvaston, Derby, July 6, 1889. 
Gentlemen,—I am pleased to say that I have 
derived great benefit from your galvanic treat- 
ment, and when taleng toany one in our town, 
or wherever I may,be, I always recommend you, 
because I have now proved your Galvanic Belt 
to be the best remedy for nervous headache 
and nervousness generally that I have ever 
tried. —Y ours very truly, 
. S. Woopwarp. 
Messrs. Pulvermacher and Co., 194, Regent St., W. 


(j4*Lyaeeee ve NERVOUS 


EXHAUSTION. The distressing Semptoms 
of Neryous Exhaustion, Joss of Muscular 
Power, Khcumatism, Sciatica, Paralysis, 


Epilepsy &c..are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERA 


TACHER’S world-famed GAL- 
VANIC BELTS, which convey the electric 
current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and 
muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
premature waste and decay. 


DVICE PERSONALLY or by 
LETTER, free of charge. 

Fok FURTHER TESTIMO- 
NIALS, both Medical and. Private, see new 
Pamphlet, “GALVANISM: NATURES 
CHIEF RESTORER of IMPAIRED VITAL 
ENERGY,” post free on appiication to 


L. PULVERMACHER and CO. 
GALVANIC #STABLISHMENT, 
REGENT STREET, London, W. 


9 Established over Forty Years. 


do 


GIDIUS. — Gentlemen's Under- 


vests and Pants to match, pure natural, wool 
vests, 2s. 6d.. 4s. 6d., to ros, 6d., 32 inches to 48 inches 
chest, Pants, 25. 61., 48. 6d., to ros.6d, Waist measure, 
32 to 52 inches. alf-hose, 55. gd., 98., 128., the half- 
dozen. Self-measure and patterns free from 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, london. 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 
—SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 

and peach-like bloom of a 

washing with Sulpholine 


rfect complexion. By 

joap the skin becomes 
spotless, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and comfort- 
able. ‘Tablets Sixpence. Sold everywhere. 


ROBINSON and (CLEAVER'S 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE 
LINEN. 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 1rd. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
ss. 6d. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d.; 
24 yards by 3 yards, 5s, 11d. each. Royal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per 
yard; 23 yards wide, 2s. 43d. per yard (the most 
durable article made). Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; 
Linen Dusters, 3s, sd.; Glass Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, 8id. per yard. 
Frilled_ Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 43¢. each. 
Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, 733d. per yard. Kitchen 
able Cloths, 4d. cach. Strong _ Huckaback 
Towels. 4s. 4d. per doz. Monograms, Crests, Coats 
of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


SAMPLES AND ILLusTRATED Price Lists Post 


FREE. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS, and CUFFS. 


Handkerchie’s per doz.; Childrens Bordere-l, 
15. 3d. ; Ladies, 25 441.; Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched. 
Ladies, 25 usd.; Gents’, 4s. rd. per doz. 

Collar~: Le and Children's three-fold, from 
3s. 6d. per doz.; Gents’ four-fold, from 4s. 11d. per 


daz, 

Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 
38. 11d, per duz. 

SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED Price Lists Post 


FREE. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


BELFAST 


“T ADIES,” writes 7ie Ladys 
Pictorial, * should lose no time in writing 
for Patterns of Robinson and Cleaver's Dress 
Mater.als, for they cannot fail to be delighted with 
their excellent quality and perfect good taste, and 
we are confident that they will be equally surprised 
at their exceed.ngly maderate price.” Wits 
Patterns post iree. In sending, will ladies kindly 
name * THE GRAPHIC” to 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
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LOCHFYNE AND OTHER HERRINGS 


Tue Lochfyne herring has long been famed for its excellence and 
the picturesque surroundings of its dwelling-place. It feeds in the 
waters of “the Macallummohr,” and when in its best condition is 
found nowhere else. It has been said of herrings generally that, 
were they less plentiful, they would be more esteemed : if these fish 
were sold at five shillings, instead of fivepence per pound weight, 
probably no banquet would be deemed complete without them. 
While the mature herring can hardly be called a “ society fish,” it is 
somewhat remarkable that its progeny have come to be looked upon as 
a table delicacy, and it rather savours of the satirical that whitebait, 
which are considered by many ichthyologists to be the young of the 
herring (and the sprat) in an early stage of growth, should be eaten 
as a dainty in the dining-rooms of the wealthy, while its parents have 
been designated the “poor man's fish ;” but there are many who 
think the poor man has the best of the bargain in possessing the 
toothsome sprat, which during the winter-time calls into requisition 
a marvellous number of frying-pans; and the common herring as 
well—a fish, which has acquired the reputation of bringing wealth 
to those nations which give it sea-room. 

No other Scottish fish has attained the same degree of celebrity 
as the herring of Lochfyne, which is well known even in distant 
parts of the globe, although thousands of the fish sold under the 
name never were caught in the waters of “The Duke ;” when, 
therefore, these herrings are ordered, those who order them should 
be sure they get them. As regards the “ forgeries ” indicated, they 
are easily detected by experts. The herrings of different localities 
are so marked in flavour and appearance that the water from whence 
they have been taken can promptly be determined by those accus- 
tomed to handle them. Just as a Tay salmon can readily be 
distinguished from a Tweed one, or a fish of the same kind caught 
in that well-managed river, the Spey, can be readily identified, so 
can herrings brought ashore at Tarbert or Inverary (on Lochfyne) 
be distinguished from those caught in the Firth of Forth, or off the 
coasts of Caithness or Banffshire. There is a reign of law among 
these fish which assigns to each district or sea its own particular 
breed, with external characteristics, both general and particular, 
easily noted by persons whose duty it isto handle them. Some 
herrings are invariably lean of aspect and “cold ” in flavour ; others 
again, are fat, warm in the tone, and delicious to eat, being of 
pronounced gout. A fish of Lochfyne is usually thought as much 
superior to the common run of herrings as a Caithness-grown grouse 
is to the birds of some other counties, or as the trout of Lochleven 
are to other lochs. The excellence of the herring of Lochfyne has 
been attributed to the excellent quality of the food which the fish 
find in that locality, and which, as an enthusiastic admirer of the fish 
once said, “ makes the Lochfyne herring as much better than other 
herrings as the salmon is better than the pike.” The crustaceans 
which afford food. to them are richly endowed with oleaginous matter, 
and abound in the western waters of Scotland during certain months 
of the year, when the fish literally devour them till they become 
absolutely gorged with the fattening food. The herrings have been 
seen off the entrance to the Loch in a condition that has been 
described as being “lean, clean, and hungry,” but in the course of a 
couple of months thereafter these same fish have been captured ‘so 
full of meat that their skins couldn’t hold any more,” 

Lochfyne has contributed liberally to the biography of the 
herring. It has been alike a battle ground for naturalists and 


THE GRAPHIC 


e attention of naturalists has during late 
years been largely concentrated on the herring, and much that is 
interesting in its natural history has been discovered, much yet 
remains to discover. In the case of the herring, some singular 
theories and opinions have occasionally been promulgated ; from 
first to last, indeed, it has been the victim of numerous errors— 
scientific, historical, commercial, and political; but the errors which 
have been from time to time mixed up with its natural history—its 
birth, ratio of growth and habits, that is to say, are held to be more 
extraordinary than all the other errors which have been grafted on 
the life-story of C/upea harengus. u 
emerge from the egg after a few hours, and become reproductive 
in the course of three or four months, was with fishermen at one 
time an article of faith. Many of these toilers of the sea still 
believe the herring to be a native of Polar waters, and delight in 
the recital of that old myth formulated many years ago by Pennant 
from the stories of sailors and the stores of his imagination, which 
told in graphic form of the herring as abounding in the Arctic 
regions, and coming at well-regulated intervals to British shores 
that they might be captured for the good of the people ! ; 

Various attempts have been made to ascertain the leading 
incidents of herring life, and much that is new has become known, 
although many differences of opinion remain to be reconciled, for, 
although it is now possible to fix the period which elapses between 
the spawn being deposited and the birth of the fish, it has not yet 
been accurately determined how long a period elapses till the 
herring is able to repeat the story of its birth, At one time some 
extraordinary speculations were current as to the period taken by 
these fish to reach maturity. ‘It becomes reproductive when it is 
three years old,” said one theorist. “ Nay,” said another, “it must 
reach its seventh year before it spawns.” As to the length of time 
that passes ere the fecundated roe releases its prisoner, it was stated 
in the catalogue of “the Swedish collection,” shown at the Edin- 
burgh Fishery Exhibition, that herrings had been hatched in 
twenty-four days, the parent fish having been deprived of her roe 
on the piscicultural plan, and a similar experiment has been made 
with a like result. It is difficult, however, to settle the leading 
points incidental to fish growth, man being unable to live in these 
liquid laboratories of the great deep, in which Nature jealously con- 
ceals so many of her choicest secrects. Could our naturalists 
explore “the dark unfathomed caves of ocean,” their ignorance 
mizht probably be quickly dispelled, and the secrets of piscine 
prisons become a portion of their stock-in-trade. 

Many of the Lochfyne fishermen maintain that the herrings 
which frequent that sheet of water are not more than twelve months 
old at the date of capture. “They grow at the rate of an inch in 
the month,” used to be the opinion of some authorities, but 
we are entirely without proof of the fact. The Loch (it is in 
reality an arm of the sea), whatever it may have been in the olden 
time, is now more of a feeding than a spawning arena for the fish ; 
it cuntains tle kind of crustacean food—* red soil,” the men call it 
—in which they delight, and on which they soon become fat. 

The only time at which man can effectively capture the herring 
is when they gather in shoals and come upon their spawning- 
grounds, at which period they assemble in numbers so vast as to 
defy enumeration. No fish is more abundant; the herring, in fact, 
derives its name from its abundance: Acer, from which the name is 
derived, signifies a host. A shoal of herrings, and there are many 
<uch, may occupy as much space in the sea as an English county of 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


Richly. Fluted Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand, 2 Compartments 
ilt, and glass lining to Butter. Heavily Plated. £2 5s. 


Two XVII. Century Knives, ss. the two extra. 


Pair of Pickle Forks, Ivory Handles, in Best Morocco Case, Queen Anne Kettle, with Spirit Lamp ani Stand 
complete, richly engraved ‘as illustrated. 
a-pint, £6 155. ; 3-pint, £7 55. 


Sterling Silver, 4135. ; Electro Silver, 15s. 


BALL=POINTED 


Constructed to hold a supply 
of ink sufficient for writing a 
whole letter with one dip. 


In 1/- Boxes of 18. 


The “CameL” Pocket Pen- 
holder, in vulcanite—price 15, 


Invaluable to business men. 


Box of assorted Fountain Pens with 
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For Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Dress. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE, 
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moderate dimensions, and the number of thes 

man, no matter the industry displayed, forms poe ee b 
a shoal. It is rather a singular circumstance. Silces ae of 
herring wealth can be estimated by the quantities of that fish our 
man does not capture, but which become the prey of other : Which 
The number of eggs contained in herrings has been Wi ae 
with considerable precision, and the quantity per female fish tained 
be averaged at not less than 25,000; but if it be assumed : a 
a safe enough assumption that each female herring js faa ble - 
yielding only 10,000 ova, and that is a number which pane ta e of 
Huxley, it will be sufficiently obvious that a few thousand nar 
herrings could produce all that man requires ; but it must be ate of 
view in making up the account as between the seed sown aa 
harvest reaped, that perhaps not more than five or six ee Me 
thousand of the tens of millions of eggs voided by a ie me 
herrings will reach maturity as table fish, or live long Sime _ 
become reproductive. The spawning-place of the herring a to 
known to swarm for two or three weeks with cod, haddock ns 
whitings, evidently attracted to the spot by the odour peas ti 
the spawn, and thus numbers of the Godida family as long as th y 
remained formed a rich quarry for the fishermen. A row of fo ey 
composed of fifteen units, large as the number indicated ‘ronlld be 
(namely, 100,000,000,000,000) would only present a faint indicati : 
of the herrings and herring ova annually destroyed. At ons 
stage of their lives herring become the prey of a host of enemies 
and of dogfish in particular, which, when they are plentiful ee 
them in literal thousands. It has been calculated that the pan 
family also play havoc among the herring. The larger number rE 
that abounding community are each reputed to consume them at 
the rate of 420 per annum! Estimating that the fishing waters ot 
Scotland contain only 100,000,000 of cod, ling, hake, and haddock 
that number will annually consume the enormous quantity of 
42,000,000,000 of herrings; nor are the sea birds slow to ayail 
themselves of the herring when they obtain the chance, Without 
entering into details of what has been discovered, it may be stated 
that Buckland and other naturalists and economists were able to 
determine that the gannets of Scotland consume 2,110,000,000 
herrings in the course of a year. Having such figures to contems 
plate, it may well be admitted that, after all, man obtains only a 
small share of this wonderfully plentiful fish, The herrings’ of 
Lochfyne have more than once forsaken their haunts, and for such 
desertions many remarkable reasons have been offered, such as the 
introduction of steamboats on the loch, the changing of the 
fishing gear from drift to seine nef, but in all probability the reason 
why for a time the fish forsook their old haunts arose out of the 
failure of their food supplies. j.G.B. 


——— 


THE OLD-FASHIONED DeEP CuRTSEY is again favoured by 
aristocratic Frenchwomen when receiving their visitors, They con- 
demn the slight bow usually given as “too English” and common- 
place, preferring to revert to the courtly manners of the last century, 
when low reverences and minuets were in vogue. 

THE PETRIFIED MAN lately found in New South Wales has 
caused constant trouble since his discovery. First, violent disputes 
ensued over the genuineness of the petrifaction, and now the two 
Scotchmen who made the discovery are fighting for the possession 
of such a treasure. Not satisfied with one judge's decision, they 
have instituted a second lawsuit in a higher Court. 
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OcToBER—chill with the nearing winter, or calm and sunny with 
eflections of summer in the midday hours—is one of the pleasantest 
of the English months. It is the month of the first fires, in most 
houses, when a suggestion of winter cheeriness is first allowed to 
remove the dulness of the shortening days rather than absolute need 
of warmth, October temperature being seldom really cold, though 
even on the Southern Coast it is not unfrequently “chill.” It is 
the month of long country walks and rides, when the air is perfect, 
the roads in good condition, the fields still unchoked with clay, as 
they will be after the November rains. In the changing tints of the 
hedges and woods—showing every shade of colour, from palest 
lemon-yellow to the intensest crimson—an inexhaustible study of 
harmonies is spread before us; nor is there wanting acertain homely 
pleasure in the contrast between the clean cold colour of the stubbles 
and the rich dark tones of the newly-turned earth, whereon, as 
should be with good farming, the wheat farmer is early with his 
autumn sowings. October is a busy month in the barn and at the 
market. Barley asserts a brief ascendancy over other grain; and in 
the scarcity, as in 1888, or the abundance, as in 1884 and 1887, of 
fine bright malting samples is found the main cause of briskness or 
slowness, satisfaction or disappointment, on the agricultural 
exchanges. So far as we yet have seen, the present year occupies 
about a medium position with respect to the yield and choice of 
barley. 


THE SEASON, after its “chronicle of crime” from July 15th to 
August 25th, has reverted, in the main, to the ordinary character- 
istics of a respectable year. The brilliant and beautiful weather 
from May 15th to the end of June being reckoned as somewhat 
beyond our ordinary deserts, the whole year up to the end of 
September may receive the verdict of “fairly good.” At the present 
moment the farmer and the fisherman, the landowner and the sports- 
man, have alike returned to an old inquiry, “Where has the rain 
gone to?” We had enough and to spare in St. Swithin’s miserable 
forty days, yet here at Michaelmas, between “the new style” and 
the old, we have the streams low, the wells low, the surface-soil at 
least quite parched and dry, and even the reservoirs wherein summer 
rains were saved by no means at a high mark. The Thames is very 
low indeed, so low, in fact, that only for a couple of hours at high 
tide is navigation at Richmond possible for anything much deeper 
in the water than a skiff. As to the Medway, it is extremely low 
and clear at Tonbridge, and the same at Maidstone. The Severn, 
the Wye, and the Teifi are all singularly wanting in water, but the 
Trent and Exe among English, and the Shannon among Irish 
rivers, have recently risen. Still, rain is needed before the water- 
mills can get a really good supply of water, and before the fields 
can be properly ploughed and sown with autumn wheat. The root- 
creps would also benefit by more moisture, which would help to 
plump them out during the last few weeks of their sojourn beneath 
the soil. 


THe Last Crops OF THE YEAR—hops, fruit, potatoes, and 
roots are not unfavourably spoken of asa whole. Potatoes are a 
heavy crop in most parts of Scotland, and in England are probably 
quite an average yield. Disease prevails locally, but is not wide- 
spread. It is stated—in agricultural papers too—that the diseased 
tubers can be profitably used for stock-feeding. We should be glad 
to have adequate scientific assurance that such a course is really 
safe. The mangolds and swedes are now expected to approach an 
average crop, whereas at the commencement of their growth there 
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was an unholy alliance of weeds, fly, and slugs against them, and 
as late as August the anticipation was of a deficient yield. con 
mon turnips, though planted late in England, are most promising; 
their September growth was extraordinarily good. The Ge eer 
of frost would compel farmers to raise them prematurely, in whic 
case size would be sacrificed, but with October to go on growing In, 
turnips this season should be both large in size and sweet, and on 
pact in flavour and growth. Hops are a fair yield, and the Wor- 
cester sorts with their delicate character and bright, good colour are 
in decided request. Fruit is less satisfactory, owing to both ee 
and pears being under an average yield, and the cultivation of t ba 
two “failures” being much more extended than that of plums an 
damsons, which have yielded well. 


CELERY.—An interesting account has recently been published 
of a Lincoln farm, on which celery is cultivated with considerable 
success. The farm in question was occupied by an enterprising 
man, a large and successful grower of potatoes. In his first year he 
grew half an acre as an experiment, and, finding this succeed well, 
he planted twenty acres. The celery is moulded up both by horses 
and by hand-power, the ridges or banks, by the time moulding up 
has been finished, being almost up to a man’s waist. The roots 
which have been grown average 43¢ lbs., in weight, and thirteen 
very fine heads turned the scale at 721bs. These heads fetched 
one shilling the bundle of thirteen in London, while the more 
ordinary bundles of the same number sold for eightpence, and 
even at this low price, which leaves a profit of about 250 per 
cent. to the greengrocer, the return per acre has been 454 against 
about ro/. an acre yielded by wheat in the form of grain and straw. 
The comparison in each case is of good, fit soil. The expense of 
cultivating the celery is considerable, but capital in England is 
never backward where the hope of profit is really sound. It will 
occur to most of our readers, that the demand for celery is not 
exactly co-extensive with that for wheat. This is true enough, but 
celery is certainly an under-used and under-cultivated vegetable. 
It commands a double chance of favour, being almost the only 
vegetable, except the tomato, which is equally good both raw and 
cooked ; and its value as a mild nerve tonic, together with its use 
as a dietetic for rheumatic patients, is only gradually coming *o be 
recognised. 

A New Rurat INnpbustry is being opened up in Kent, namely, 
the cultivation of blackberries for profit. Enormous quantities of 
this fruit are grown on the hedges and commons of the south-eastern 
counties, and some farmers who have gathered the fruit systematic- 
ally have found it saleable to the jam-makers and to the fruiterers 
of the big towns. The crop this autumn is exceptionally heavy, 
owing to the fine and warm weather at the end of August and first 
fortnight of September. The drawback of blackberry bushes is 
their attracting trespassers. It may be added that the blackberry 
responds to cultivation, and we believe that with a little botanical 
care the size and flavour of the fruit in cultivated strains could be 
raised to approach, if not to equal, the mulberry. 


New GralIn has been poured upon the markets in a desolating 
abundance absolutely destructive of the farmer’s own chances in the 
way of a fair price. Last week, at 187 statute markets, 83,062 qrs. 
were sold, whereas after the splendid crop of 1887 only 75,302 qrs. 
were sold at the same markets in the corresponding week. The 
septennial average is 68,488 qrs. As a natural result the price is 
now down to 29s. 1d., which is 4s. 3¢. below the average. Barley is 
going the same way, as deliveries of 57,469 qrs. as compared with 
an average of 33,982qrs., have made the price 29s., against the 
average of 30s. IId. per qr. Oats, too, are very much cheapened 
by hasty sales ; 12,611 qrs. were sold last week, against 10,583 qrs. 
on the average, and the price was 16s. 11d., or 4s. below the mean. 


THE SQUIKE OF BLANKNEY, the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, 
Minister of Agriculture—a square peg in a square hole—remains 
M.P. for Sleaford, where the Lincolnshire voters retained him last 
week by an increased majority. 
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IN the Universal Review the opening article, “The Liberal; 
To-morrow,” is by Mr. W. T. Stead. His political estes of 
certainly interesting, and covers a large amount of ground He 
observes, with reference to a subject not very popular with ¢ : 
Liberals of to-day :—“ If compulsory service should be indispe = 
able, the Swiss, not the German, system should be our ae 
Thirty days’ smart training of our youth under canvas every 
summer might be useful as a measure of national hygiene ; althou h 
from that point of view it would be difficult to refuse indie 
advantages to the other sex, who, in their calling as mothers, have 
to undergo risk of death, due to lack of healthy physical tra 
greater than that of the ordinary soldier.’ —Mrs. Graham To 
writes a graceful and attractively-illustrated poem, “The Story of 
Marpessa: As Heard in Hades.”—“ The Teaching of Art” ra 
heading for a group of valuable papers by Professor Herkomer. 
Mr. H. H. La Thangue, Mr. Walter Crane, Sir James Linton an] 
the Editor.—We may also call attention to a pleasant illustrate.| 
article on ‘‘ The Boyhood of Schiller,” by Mr. Otto Brahm. : 

The most generally taking contribution to this month’s Scriinep 
is “How I Crossed Masai-land,” by Mr. Joseph Thomson. He 
tells freshly and concisely the story of his wonderful journey in 
1883 from the African coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza, over a route 
till then untrodden by a white man. The Masai, who hold this 
country, were reputed to be the boldest and most unscrupulous 
savages in Africa, and Mr. Stanley had said that the only way to 
cross Masai-land was “ with a thousand rifles.” Yet Mr. Thomson 
made the journey successfully, and that with only a hundred and 
forty men, not one of whom was lost by violence. This article is 
illustrated from photographs.—A good travel-paper is Mr. Charles 
Sprague Smith's “ A Summer in Iceland.” 

Lord Tennyson’s poem in the Mew Review consists of four verses 
and is addressed to ‘‘ The Throstle.” It is so short that the editur 
asks those who notice it, not to quote from it. Its shortness is, how- 
ever, not its only attraction—it is also fairly sweet, like the voice of 
the small harbinger of summer it is meant to immortalise.—There 
is a clever paper on “The New Journalism,” by Mr, T. P. 
O’Connor, who should know all about it. “The daily newspaper,” 
he says, “often appears to me to beara certain resemblance to a 
street piano—its music is not classical, nor very melodious, and, 
p2rhaps, there is a certain absence of soul, but the notes should 
come out clear, crisp, sharp.”—Cardinal Manning and Mr. John 
Burns are to be read on “The Great Strike;” and Professor 
Vambéry is interesting on “ The Shah’s Impressions of Europe.” 

Blackwood opens with a powerful story, “ Master of His Fate,” by 
Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban.—The question of “ The Crofters” is very 
carefully examined by Mr, Reginald MacLeod and “ An Islesman,” 
the former dealing with “ The Crofter Commission,” the latter with 
“ Their Condition and Prospects.”—Lord Brabourne has a smart 
criticism of “The Liberal Party.” Referring to the practice of 
obstruction, he observes :—‘ The question is really so far above 
party considerations that men of all parties in a constituency which 
has been unlucky enough to return one of these mischievous egotists 
might well combine to return a representative who would relieve it 
from this reproach.” 

Archdeacon Farrar writes the first paper in Murray on “ Brother- 
hoods of the Poor.” He anticipates great benefits from the forma- 
tion of such organisations, and thinks that they will bring to bear 
upon the religious needs of the multitude a force no less mighty 
than that which was exercised by the early followers of St. Benedict 
or the Minorites of St. Francis, or the Poor Priests of Wycliffe, or 
the early Methodist preachers.—There is an amusing article, “ Jools 
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FULL-SIZED AMERICAN 
ina cabinet organ. ‘The 
d) over a double suction bellows, and are 
Flute, Expression, and Vox 
d by perforated sheets, which pass around the 
layed over and over again without 
ESTRAL EFFECTS, either in 
rich, sonorous, and powerful 
no skill in the performer, anc 


is ever 


PS, as follows, viz. 


NDEST ORCH 
ca) music, affording a 
y 


i toll i absolutel 
accompaniment (9 MUSIC AND TONE IS PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED. 


By the manipulation of the stops, 
long, and swelling melody may be produced ; 
and all manner of pleasing 


a tone as soft and sweet as a zephyr, or a loud, 
trills and high falsetto, as well as 
combinations at the will of the 


town and village 


Orchestral Organettes in every : 
less automatic 


these 
he many worth 


i r inst t 
We caution you avimare the SOLE PROPRIETORS 


arious names. 
(ne plus ultra), and you must order 


rised agents. Remember, the Orchestral 
ARGE and POWERFUL INSTRUMENT, 
RCH ORGANS, they are made in the mest 


H 
cay he reeds are the 


ished and decorated in gold. 
and are $0 powerful, they produce 


out of order. , They positively improve with age, pro- 

having been used_a few years. | For HOME 
UNSURPASSED. ‘Bear in mind that 
REEDS than any other Organette_in 
cept a costly organ. Our regular price 
Guineas. Having just put it before the puis, 
the readers of this paper at £1 155. UNTIL 
Coupon is cut out and sent with 
agree to REFUND THE 


to 


Flute, and Vox Humana, there is nota 
ll the varying effects of an orchestra ; 
the most difficult operatic air is played with as 
player, 

with 
that prodnced by a FIRST- 


paged \ 
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= R. J. i e 
4 D Vcoumies ees 
i (CHLORODYNE 

i R. J.C. BROWNE (late 


Army Medical Staff) discovered 
a remedy to denote which he coined the 
iy Word CHLORODYNE. Dr. Browne 
is the sole inventor, and it is therefore 
® evident that, ashe has never published 
Hthe formula, anything else sold under 
fl the name of CHLORODYNE must be 
a piracy. 
“| MLL ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
gag COVEr Its composition. ¥ 
‘> ® JZ. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 


((BLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


Earl Russell, communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had. ee nce 
a despatch from her Majest 
Manillato the effect that holer! 
Fasing, early, and that es 

emedy of any Service was C LORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31, 1885, 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 


as acharm, one dose generally sufficient. 


FROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
é. Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, London, 

Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon 

the wide-spread reputation this justly, 

esteemed medicine has earned for itselt 


Cramps, New 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhia, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
orm of this medicine than’ Collis 
Browne's. froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike, 
eare, Sir, faithfully 
SYME 


yours 

Sand CO., 

Members of the Pharm, Society tGrent Britait 
His Excellency the Viccroy’s Chemists. 


D®: COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Hate Wood stated publicly in Court 
that rs i. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne, 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn to 
—See the 7imes, July 13, 1884, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most — effetually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 


D® 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA, 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, ALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
NEURALGIA, HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
DYNE bears on the Government Stamp the 
name of the Inventor, 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 15. rAd. 28. 91, 48. Od. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell St eet, W.C., Sole Manufacturers, 


BRPAL TROUSSEAUX.’ 
THE LATEST STYLES. 


List No.1 Se! alte Lis 6% 
List No. 2 s ai aHe oe 30 8 9 
List No.4 Ny > 4 a ar) 
List No. 7 hats 165 17 6 
List No. 1 (for India) 4 6 


. 35 4. 
. Lavettes, Swan 


[lustrated Price List of Trogseau 
bill Corgeis_ and Swanbu Belts, sent Post Free. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloane Street, Belgravia 


——— 


A BLACKING @agw 


No brushes required. Applied 


with sponge attached to the 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish,; 


mer, our best advertising medium, have 
later than November 8th, 1889, we will 
or Money Order to J. DRAPER, 


artistic effect by anyone, voung or old, You can play DANCE, 
CLASS FOUR-PIECE ORCHESTRA. Remember, our regular price is £4 48. 
decided to sella limited number, as an introduction to the readers of this paper, at 
ive a large selection of USIC FREE with each instrument, Send money and 
anager, British Organette Co., Salford, Blackburn, 


N.B.—ABOVE TIME IS EXTENDED FOR FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. 


but as we have found a well pleased custo 
& 15s. provided the order is received not 
coupon by Registered Letter, Crossed Cheque, 


al to patent leather,to Boots, 
‘oes, Harness and Leather articles, 


ress Reports, 
if S 
4 rally or by letter, on application to the 
52, 
All comm 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


( if aie of Rathbone Place.) 
ions are considered strictly private. 
s Preangna be addressed _to mee re 

ent, Mr. €. B. Harness. 4 
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in London,” founded on an absurd French book, “ Londres, Croquis 
Réalistes,” by Jules Degrégny, noticed by us some short time ago. 

Macmillan is not avery brilliant number ; but Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
“ Ganada and the Jesuits” is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of some of the issues involved in our main political con- 
troversy. He remarks in one place: “ The commerce of Montreal 
is still in Protestant hands; but a Legislature of French Catholics 
has found its way, by taxing banks and other financial corporations, 
to the strong-tox—just as a Legislature of Celtic Catholics in 
Ireland would find its way to the strong-box of the Scotch 
Protestants in Belfast.” 

The change in the Znglish [/ustrated is certainly a vast improve- 
ment, and must much enhance the high reputation it already enjoys 
among the sixpennies. A characteristic poem, “ On the South 
Coast : to Theodore Watts,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne, opens 
the periodical. As it is by no means short, like “ The Throstle,” 
but contains thirty-six stanzas, we venture to quote one of them :— 
Rose-red eve on the seas that heave sinks fair as dawn when the first ray peers ; 
Winds are glancing from sunbright Lincing to Shoreham, crowned with the grace of 


Shicrehain, clad with the sunset, glad and grave, with glory that death reveres. 
More solid fare is a statistical, well-informed article on “Ceylon,” 
by Sir J. Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G.; while Mrs. Molesworth 
writes an admirable essay on “ English Girlhood ;” and Mrs. Jeune 
should be read on “Children in Theatres.” Other contributors are 
Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Henry W. Lucy, and 
Violet Fane. The new serial, “ The Ring of Amasis: a Romance,” 
by the Earl of Lytton, opens effectively, and is sure to attract 
readers. 

There is a good sketch of the career of “Sir Philip Francis” in 
Temple Bar, by Mr. Fraser Rae, who is very strongly of the 
opinion that Francis was not the author of the “ Junius Letters.” 
According to Lady Francis, her husband, in the presence of a large 
company, enunciated the following sentence as being the most 
valuable result of his long experience of life, “ Never give, never 
lend, never pay anything to anybody on any account.”—A paper 
also worth perusing is “ George Cruikshank as Virtuoso,” by Mr. 
George Somes Layard. 

The frontispiece of the Woman’s World is “ Ginevra Dei Benci,” 
from the portrait by Ghirlandajo. A most interesting literary paper 
is “ Villiers De L’Isle Adam,” by Mr. Arthur Symonds. 

Cornhill contains a very clever travesty of the pet characters of 
third-rate novelists in “The Hundred Gates; A Dream of Bad 
Books.” There is also an amusingly instructive paper, “ A Court 
Day in Fiji.” 


Pe 
i 


1. PAS 


There left England last week one of the 
grandest horses that this generation has seen. Ormonde, who 
having been sold _by the Duke of Westminster for a very large sum, 
has departed for South America, did not win during his brief career 
anything like the amountof money that has been credited to Donovan ; 
but whereas the Duke of Portland’s “crack” has had very moderate 
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i i duced such good animals as The 
foaled in a year which also produced such & Les en 


Bard, Minting, and Saraband. His defeat of Minting 

in the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot as a four-year-old was probably 
his greatest performance; but he never knew defeat, and hardly 
ever even came within measurable distance of it. 

Fullerton, who won the Ayrshire Handicap Plate at the Western 
Meeting the other day, was, it seems, entered as a_five-year- 
old, whereas he is really six. Should he be disqualified, the 
race will go to Woodland. A similar blunder occurs in Fuller- 
ton’s entry form for the Cambridgeshire, and he will, therefore, be 
unable torun. The entries for the Classic races of 1891 are now 
complete, and show a considerable falling off from the figures of 
next year. The Derby has 209 against 238, the Oaks 151 against 
171, and the St, Leger 193 against 227. It is the old story: the 
new big stakes are playing the mischief with the old-established 


races. : 
The end of the First October Meeting at Newmarket last week 


does not require much notice. Formidable added the Snailwell 
Stakes to her previous successes, and Orwell did the ring a good 
turn by winning the Forty-seventh Triennial with the extreme odds 
of 33 to I wagered against him. St. Helen secured the October 
Handicap, and Pinzon beat Ormuz in the Fourth Zetland Stakes. 
Riviera was seen out again in the Rous Memorial Stakes, which 
she secured fairly easily from Fear Disgrace, and Testator beat 
Gold in the Newmarket St. Leger. At Nottingham on Tuesday the 
only important event was the Nottinghamshire Handicap, which 
Queen of the Dale secured, after a dead heat with Abeyance. Next 
day the Welbeck Abbey Plate fell to Lal Brough, and the Mile 
Nursery Plate to Spell. 

Danbydale developed a splint last week, and consequently lost 
his place at the head of the Cambridgeshire quotations. This was 
at the time of writing occupied by Philomel, though Danbydale is 
said to be recovering. Davenport remains a firm favourite for the 
Cesarewitch, which is to be run on Thursday next. 


FoortsBALL, In League matches on Saturday the most 
important event was the defeat of Aston Villa by West Bromwich 
Albion. Preston North End beat Burnley, while Blackburn Rovers 
and Accrington played a draw. Everton, with a victory over Bolton 
Wanderers and a draw against Wolverhampton Wanderers, still 
head the list, a position which they are not likely to maintain when 
they meet with some of the stronger combinations. Mr. N. L. 
(“ Pa") Jackson has retired from the Honorary Secretaryship of 
the London Association, which he has held so long and worthily, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. T. Gunning, late Assistant Secretary. 
—Rugbywise, we have to notice the defeat of Old Merchant 
Taylors by Blackheath, the drawn game between Richmond and 
Croydon, and the establishment in London of a Referees’ Society 
for the supply of those harmless, necessary officials to such clubs as 
require their services. The Football Association is such a much 
milder body than the Rugby Union that a player debarred from 
playing by the latter simply transfers his allegiance to the former. 
J. W. Sutcliffe, the well-known Yorkshire three-quarter back, 
belonged to the disqualified Heckmondwike Club, so this season he 
has taken to the dribbling game, and thrown in his lot with the 
Bolton Wanderers.—Two more fatal accidents, we regret to say, 
have been recorded since last we wrote. 

PEDESTRIANISM.—E. H. Pelling added another to his remark- 
able list of achievements when at the L.A.C. Meeting on Saturday 
he ran 200 yards in 19 3-5th secs., thus beating his own record by 
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two-fifths of a second. It must be stated, how. 
strong wind behind him.—The Mile Sreeeutabe that he had a 
Saturday soon resolved itself into a match hetween thet 
men, Cannon, of Stirling, and Cummings, of Paicle Scratch 
Cummings, who pursued his usual “waiting” tactics ee 7 and 
won pretty easily. 1 eventually 
COouRSING. Mr. R. F. Gladstone and Greenti , 
form at Haydock Park. Three daughters he eons great 
Green Hey, Green Cot, and Green Moss, divided the ie dog, 
Oaks ; while Green Hat, by Greentick—Jenny Macpherson aydock 
bold bid for victory in the Derby, being only just beaten ae a 
Armstrong’s Lord Ogilvie. No wonder five Gisaitic” a J. 
puppies, sold at the Barbican Repository on Saturday, ferried « 
average of 70 guineas apiece. : oa al 
Boxinc.— Two fights have lately been reported ; 
in each of which one! of the soins fe ee er'ca, 
small fear of a fatal result in the meeting between Smith was 
Wannop at the Novelty Theatre on Monday night. The bo and 
hands were encased in gloves of the largest size, but for all thet 
they seemed afraid of doing one another any damage, and the t ab 
policemen who solemnly watched the proceedings “had a sinec oh 
The match was eventually awarded to Smith. Ure, 
MISCELLANEOUS.—There has actually been a match on th 
Thames between two native scullers. On Monday last oe | 
David Godwin, of Battersea, defeated Jacob Tyrrell, of ch ae 
over the Championship course—Mr. F. T. Bidlake, Hontrart 
Secretary of the North Road Cycling Club, tricycled from York . 
London on Monday in eighteen hours and a-half. This is “ ead 
for any type of machine.—Jonathan Joy, a once well- 
shire Boaletct, died last week. ms il-known York. 


at Glasgow on 


a 
WHITECHAPEL IN WALES.—Mr. Wilfred Grenfell, of the Lon- 
don Hospital, sends us the following interesting letter :—“ With 


forty-seven boys we again spent a fortnight in camp, in our 
rocky bay in Anglesey, this August. Our expeditions were of a 
more ambitious character than before, and included a three days’ 
outing. We journeyed in our sailing-boats to Beaumaris; thence 
walked to Menai Bridge, Bethesda, and along the Nant Francon 
Pass up the Glider Fawr. Two boats did not reach home till the 
fourth day. That no money should go in hotel expenses was 
insured by arranging with friends to lay out their stables with 
straw, or lend us their barns to sleep in; and they almost always 
kindly provided a breakfast as well—an arrangement we can heartily 
commend. An account, illustrated by sketches if possible, froma 
series of photographs taken by one of the boys, with a camera of 
his own make, will shortly be forwarded to all subscribers, We 
shall be only too glad to send it also, with an audited balance. 
sheet, to any one interested in the work. In thanking those who 
helped us, we may mention that three other companies imitated 
our example this summer, and enjoyed the same period of abso- 
lute happiness. One party came to our abode the day we left, 
and saved any waste by arranging with us for our surplus stores, 
On the lads themselves the result has been most encouraging. 
An increased knowledge of Nature, has led many to an increased 
love for it, and for its and his Maker. I beg to acknowledge here 
the following anonymous subscriptions :—From Royston, 7s. 6. ; 
from Edinburgh, 3s.; from “ M. M.,” Kensington, 3s.; from Dublin, 
“ Ardent Sympathiser,” 3/—Total, 3/. 13s. 6d.” 


opponents to encounter, the son of Bend Or and Lily Agnes was 


NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


“WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO.”—Milton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness !! 


ABOVE ALL!!! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS ! 
THH QUEEN'S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 
Cheerfil Submission to Superiors 3 Self-respect and Independence of Character: Kindness and Protection to the We:k; Readiness to Forgive Offence ; a Desire ta 
Conciliate tie Differences of others ; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinching Truthfulness. 
“ Cuch principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION OF LIFE.”—SMILES. 
And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 


SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY ? tesctesestes iris woe 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


What Higher Duty can Man attain, than Conquest over Human Pain ? 


[X THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is an impera- SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having taken 
tive hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures ‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, 1 think it right to tell you J consider it a mi 
fevers, acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious effects of stimulants, | invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures, J] am never without 
narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means; thus restores the nervous | a bottle of it in the house. It possesses three most desirat le qualities—pleasant to the taste, 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned tlood and over- | promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. | “A DEVONSHIRE Laby. 


cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. “Jantary 25th, 1880.” 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK, OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
, SHERBET, 


Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherri ; i Il very apt to disagree 
while light white wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found she eat ashes Se Ce ire poaliely ae for any con 
stitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


“ During-the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had Leen reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Calonal M——’s splendid Cav * . the Colonel produced 2 bottle of 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier’s advice ;’ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the bottle.. And Cctonel M = a i gree ta E aaa eo We meh slept soundly that 
night, and woke fresh as paint. _Two days afterwards the Colonel said at mess, ‘ You fellows laughed at me atout ENO’S FRUIT SALT,” but it was mainly through that stuff I gave you you did such splendy 
deeds that day. Personally,’ said the Colonel, ‘I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready tc encounter half-a-dozen Ayooks.’ Aker het the Colonel was always called ‘Old Eno. 


“ Come the four corners of the world in arms, 


your 
ost 


From “ MESS STORIES” by PROTEUS, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 


The value of “ENO'S FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealan 


. Lee ara ee OF SUCCESS. —Sterling Honesty of Pu:pose, without it Life isa Sham.—“ A new invention is brought tefcre the public, and commands success. A score of atominable i 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringeupon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in a 


channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a Poisonous imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS LONDON, §,E,, BY J. C,ENO'S PATENT. 


d proves it. 


mitations are 
n origina 


Sold by all Chemists: 


OcTOBER 5, 15°9 
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RISH 


416, 8/8, 6 < 


ARISH 


Table Claths, 
2 yds. su 
29 RY BR, 414d. per 
2 aRY DIAPER, 4720; PI 
t ee yd. Surplice Linen, 


BICH cAMBRIG POCKET 


2/33 Gents’ Size, 3/6_per dozen. 


Ladies’ SWe, . 


RIS 


: ee 
Makes @ Charming SU 
es PARCELS SENT Cc 


yd. REAL 
N 7d. per yd. 
wi 


Summer Dress. 
ARRIAGE PAID. 


LINEN COLLARS 


ch. PURE IRISH LINEN GOODS at Manufacturers Prices. FISH NAPKINS, 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS. 


IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yds. 
Huckaback TOWELS, 4/6 per dozen, 


Ladies are invited to write 


G. R. HUTTON & CO. LARNE, BELFAST. 


Gent's Fourfold 
pure Linen Collars, 
4/6 per dozen. 
Sample WHITE 
aSHIRT, Linen 
Fittings, ae 3/6. 


HANDKERGHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Free to ail Parts 
equal in appearance to finest Indian 
Silk, may be had in Printed or Plain 
Colours. Every shade guaranteed 
perfectly fast. Washes beautifully. 
for Patterns of this lovely Material. 


? 


Heathams 
glycerine 
eyeum Yer 


st pertect Emollient Milk for PRESERVING 
eT LIEYING the SKIN ever produced. It 
ooh renders 1b Sort, Smooth, and W hite, Entirely re- 
S008 er reyents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c..and preserves 7 HE SKIN 
Pon the elects of SUN, WINDS, and HARD 
cHectually than any other preparation, 

her Complexion should ever 


WATER moe i 
. y who values 
No Lady who vy sesso vet 


‘shout itas itis Invaluable atall 
be thet SKIN SOFT and BLOOMI 
Bottles, 18., 25. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for sd. extra of the Sole Makers— 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM. 


sete 
Tue Best REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


MARK. 


) 


M 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but 
ceréain remedy for 


C 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :—= 
CROYDON, 1885. 


Having been a sufferer from Indt- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that Ihave at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, ana confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 


same, 
“¥, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 


Sop Everywikre, price ts, 1¥4d., 28. 9d., & 115. 


_ “Ensortantde 
jE prenias 


. 
Ane: 
Otre Lau d’Anvert seule me le remet a endroit.” 


oy D'AMBERT is the great French remedy 
ieee Spasms, Dyspepsia, Bilious 
eadaches, and all Abdominal Pains. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD 


“e great pleasure in testifying to the 
dAmbert for indizestion. No one 
tt; its effects are marvellous,” 
abADIES will find this preparation both agree- 
5 c and etfective, taken in doses of a dessert 
sr in hale a tumbler of hot water and sugar. 
ae uid, and 2/9d. everywhere, or 
Ambert Co, 32, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


PU 


BE 
FOR EF AND 


SOUPS 


Sold everywhere in 
Bottles. 


ROYAL 
APPOINTMENT 


SPEARMAN'S SERCES, 


AUTUMN and WINTER WEAR. 
No Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES in general utility; they 


are woven in 


ROYAL NAVY BLUES & WCADED BLACKS, 


all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 1s, 15. 33d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 11d., 25., 25. 11d. 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, s4in., from as. rtd. the yard. Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, 


who cut any length and supply Ladics and Gentle- 
men and Famil'es direct. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—By special arrangements made to suit the re- 

quirements of our large trade,we are enabled to prepay 

, the carriage of all parcels inGreat Britain and Ireland 
Export freights at low rates, 


PURE ICE AT A 


. BY 
SPECIAL 


De APG VILLI OEE 


| 


immer 


WATER. 


“IVY” Soap cannot pocslly 
be lost when ja use, it 
FLOATS in the Washtub! It 
FLOATS in the Rath! It 
FLOATS in the Wash-towl! 
and FLOAIS away with all 
Stains and Dirt from the 
Clothes. 

iT 1S A LUXURY_FOR 
THE CHILDREN’S BATH. 


A Washtub without ‘‘IVY” Soap is like a 
Home without a Mother. 


Already acknowledged to be 
THE FINEST 
LAUNDRY SOAP 


in the World. 
A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent. POST FREE, on re- 


MOMENT’S NOTICE 


BY THE 


‘CHAMPION HANDICE MACHINE 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN, & DURABLE. 
NO EXPENSIVE FREEZING POWDERS 


Will make Ice Cream, Block Ice, Cool Wines, 
&c. Prices from £8 8s. Ask for List F2. 


SoLe LicENSEES— 


PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., Lr. 


Mine Elms Ironworks, London, §, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


vy Wikt PLATE 
AND LIP, or the 


Mistress Mar . 
(quite contrary); 
How does the : 
washing go; 
With dainty lace, 
and pillow- case, 
And dresses 


PAE he Common Sense of Eating, il i = ceipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining 
ia with which is incorporated a in a row? “ Whi tad ” Soay we will send a Large Cake on receipt of 4 
ss the 12th Edition of alli "il Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Starpse-POST FREE, 


; late : i j 5 


N AN 


Hs ued 
B2// 
‘lh a dla 


ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
with notes on 


COOKING, MASTICA- 
‘TION, 
PHYSIOI.OGY of DIGES- 
TION 


Sole Makers : 


GOODWIN BROS., 


MANCHESTER. 


Theirwhiteness surly shames thesnou 


NOTHING BUT BEEF. 


R 
BEEF TEA 4 esisou cup as ene ete gt the Sion 


Madein the shortest possible time without the 
aid of Butcher's Meat. 


GRAVIES Enriched. 
M AD E D | S H ES (no paccraae wanes) 


2? Ask for the Book, “A FEW PRACTICAL COOKERY 


Ties IVY Qaap hat madethem sl 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 31,B° de Strasbourg 


EDP 


a 

al Pi sere WATER 
The world renowned 

F dll hair tonic; prevents the hair 


FULPinaud® KORA SOaP 


ile Ce See en, See ee 
AS Companion, or Working House- 

keeper, where Servant is kept. or Care of an 
Invalid. ceptional references. Apply T. M., No.6, 
Heron Road, Herne Hill. S.E. 


REMARKABLE. CASES 

a * of INDIGESTION, 

GLOSSARY_ of MEDICAL, TERMS, &c. 
Post Free One Stamp from the Publisher, 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


TOSTOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—'' Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease. and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. he 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (128 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and ra idly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.). 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


powlands | 
MacasearOil 


BEST PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 
BEST BKILLIANTINE FOR THE BEARD, WHISKERS, and 
MUSTACHES. ALSO SOLD IN A GOLDEN COLOUR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


owlands 
a Odonto 


A PURE NON-GRITTY TOOTH POWDER, 
WHITENS THE TEETH, PREVENTS DECAY, 
SWEETENS THE BREATH, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EUCALYPTERA, 


For Headache, Sleeplessness & Nervous Exhaustion. 


BARCLAY & SON, FARRINGOON STREET, EC. 


: CURE FOR ALL. : 
HoLLoway's OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS, SORES &ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS. COLDS, | 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLANDULAR 
’ SWELLINGS, 


And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


- 


Greatly Improved. 
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The chief reason for the great advantages offered by HY. PEASE & C0’S Successors is that they buy their Wools 
and cleaning, the wool is spun into yarn and the yarn Fvovel into the various charming fabrics for which the firm have been renowned since their establishment in 75ate 
ploying more than 1000 hands. nd 


the entire process of manufacture being carried on in their own Mills at Darlington, em 
NEW COWNS! NEW FROCKS! 
STRAIGHT FROM THE 


DIRECT FROM oi a2 
THE DARLINGTON MILLS. : —— WEAVER TO THE WEARER, 


THE MOST EXQUISITE PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEASON. 


LADIES are invited to write for the New Winter Range of Patterns, comprising upwards of a Thousand Varieties of the Latest Fashionable Novelties in the highest 
class of Pure Wool Fabrics for every description of Ladies’, Children’s and Gentlemen’s indoor and outdoor Dress, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, Travelling Suits, &c., &e. Tuless 
ranging from a few Shillings for a full Dress Length and proportionately cheap for the higher grades of Sterling Cloths. 


The system originated by HENRY PEASE & CO.’S Successors of supplying the public with short lengths of Pure Wool Dress Materials direct from the Darlinotg 
higher scale than ever. | The stocks of Dress Goods ready for delivery are probably the 


Mills, has been so much appreciated, that the preparations for this Season are on a 1a : c S 
largest in the world, thus assuring to the public the execution of all orders by return of post, giving a wider choice of Goods to suit all pockets, and the certainty o? 


bona-fide English Wool Fabrics of the very best manufacture. 


Sa ii, ve celebrate’ Darlington 
DRESSMAKING whe “aes ‘ 
-Gold-Medal Merinoes 


BY A COURT MODISTE. 
To meet the requirements of Ladies C a shm er es, an d 
Cross - Warp Serges 


wishing their own materials made up, 

HY. PEASE & CO’S Successors have 
Are produced in all the Newest Colours and 
Textures, to suit the Fashion and Season. 


established a Special department under 
the charge of a Court Modiste of great 

These SPLENDID FABRICS are absolutely 
indestructible, woven from double yarns both 


experience, gained in the best work- 

rooms in London and the Continent. 

Perfect fit and the latest fashionable ways of the cloth, wind and storm proof, rain 
proof, salt-water proof, dust proof, renowned 
for their stylish appearance, thorough money 


style guaranteed. 

Madame FORET will be happy to value, and hard-wearing qualitics. 
correspond with Ladies and to advise HENRY PEASE & CO.’S Successors holding 
as to different styles, and in particular aie td the nn aang oI Dress Goods of 

é : ; any House in the Kingdom, offer a very much 
cases will send qualified assistants to wider choice than is obtainable elsewhere, and 


take measurements & do the necessary customers may rely on the prompt execution of 
fitting. all orders. The very heavy purchases of Wool 


they have made enable them to sell all their 
Systems for self-measurement, and Goods at Old Prices, notwithstanding the great 
all information on matters necessary 


advance that has taken place in the raw 

= ST ¢ ir pres k 

to secure perfect fit, will be forwarded material, and as long as their present Stocks 
without charge. 


1 eins 


last they intend giving their Customers the 
fullest benefit. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is drawn to 
the HYGIENIC UNDERCLOTHING for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, made from finest Wools, and 
admirably adapted for every day wear. 


ANY LENGTH CUT— 

NO MATTER HOW SHORT: 

Any Article not approved 
exchanged within Seven Days« 

All Goods are warranted 

to be Equal to Sample. 

Carriage Paid on all orders to 
any Railway Station in Great 
Britain, & to Dublin, Belfast. 
Limerick, Cork, & Waterford. 
Goods Packed for Export. Illustrated Catatogue Post Free. 


‘\ by ay Wit u 


a 


Hy. PEASE & CO's Successors 


Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE MILLS, DARLI NGTON. 


For the convenience of Ladies in London, @ SA 
ROOM has been opened at 


244, REGENT STREET, 


8 
(Corner of Argyll Street), where a full range of Pattern 
as well as Goods in the piece & finished Costumes aid 
ZY i, Weg. be seen. Experienced assistants are 10 an 
SAAS \ take measur snstructions for Dressmas!s’ 
=" Ze Z 4 : i WEA Be = SN Ns, = i Sais 5 ements and instr : teed 
cand Old TUE is little Mistre a and prompt execution of all orders is guarantee 
a may tug away at his little Mistress’s dress, but a Cross-Warp Serge of Darlington fame will stand his tugging. 


MPLE 
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